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CHAPTER L 

ON THB CALAIS SANDS. 

Afteb the lapse of months, which seem to me as so 
many years, I once more take np my pen and resnme 
my narrative. 

With both diffidence and difficnlty, it mast at 
once be said. How shall I interweave together and 
combine once more the materials and colonrs of my 
present and former life ? how is it likely I shall be 
able so to bind the broken strands of a simple story, 
at best but poor, that the reader may find his former 
kindly interest in it still possible — may feel himself 
competent to forget the fact I remember too clearly, 
of a wide golf yawning between Reuben Gheverley 
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of the long-ago days, and quite another man, who, 
standing on a foreign shore, regards with idle musing 
eyes the silver streak of restless water which sepa- 
rates him from his native land ? 

I am dreaming amongst the sand-hills that lie to 
the west of the old town of Calais. In one respect I 
am not changed. In the narrow town lodgings which 
hefitted my once modest means — heside the devious 
Thames, under the pensive skies of Surrey, wander- 
ing along the hanks of slowly-rippling streams, bor- 
dered with wild flowers, fringed with alders, decked 
with lilies — I was at once a dreamer and a hook- 
worm. 

Since that period I have been out in the world. 
I have mixed somewhat with my fellow-men. I have 
occupied my mind with events rather than thoughts. 
I have studied the works of the great painters, and 
become learned in the styles of those composers 
most esteemed by persons who love music, truly, 
earnestly, in the deepest depths of their hearts ; but 
I am a dreamer still. 

I had thought the old habit was broken, the 
usage of best part of a lifetime laid aside ; but here, 
with the sands stretching below me, and the waters 
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of the Channel rippling slowly and softly in upon 
the beach, I find myself once more relapsing into 
useless retrospect and more useless speculation. 

To this silent, lonely, forsaken spot of the great 
earth I have wandered out from Calais ; to Calais I 
came from Paris. When I have heard what Smith 
wants with me here, I shall return to Paris. 

It is Saturday, and high market is being held in 
the Place. No prettier sight, to my thinking, than 
a French market! — so bright, so gay, so diflferent 
from any similar spectacle to be seen on our side of 
the Channel, that, as I strolled idly away from the 
heart of the town, and beyond the ramparts and the 
fortifications, I marvelled English people do not 
take holiday for a few hours, and run over here to 
refresh their eyes with the difierent colour life pre- 
sents from that they behold each morning of their 
existences in Great Britain, and accustom their ears 
to the pleasant gabble of a French crowd, which, to 
a stranger, sounds at first like a hundred children 
talking at their play. 

Calais itself I am acquainted with fairly well, but 
I never before chanced to see it with the market- 
place full of Frenchwomen in their black dresses 
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and their snowy-white caps, with every conceivable 
article displayed for sale on stands in the open air ; 
with a Babel of sounds filling the air ; with the old, 
dolly narrow streets qnite animated with the nnmber 
of persons passing along ; with French horses shak- 
ing their bells^ French cocks crowing defiance, French 
ducks quacking just like their English relatives ; the 
stalls piled high with vegetables grown on French 
soil; gendarmes coming and going through the 
crowd, relieving guard on the ramparts, and bright- 
ening the foreground of a picture to which the dark 
attire of the women, and the ancient architecture of 
the town, present a contrast at once so graceful and 
artistic. 

But at length (one tires even of pleasant sights), 
leaving the town behind — its fortifications, its har- 
bour, its sluices, its soldiers— I began to wander out 
here, along an unpicturesque road, which, however, 
the bright and kindly greetings of the peasants made 
cheerful ; through a scattered village, past a chape], 
past a farmhouse, as unlike an English farmhouse 
as a French chateau is unlike a British dwelling of 
the same, or indeed of any, pretension ; on till the 
road led across that which, for want of some better 
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wordy I could only call a common^ not moorland, not 
heath either — a stretch of land wild and nncolti- 
Tated, terminated in one direction with a line of low 
onpromising^looking hills, or, to speak more pro- 
perly, hillocks ; in another, away in the far distance, 
with a chain of what, in so flat a region, appeared 
almost mountains, with the sun teaching here and 
tiiere softly on tiieir summits, and a yast expanse — 
miles and miles and miles of plain — stretching 
between. 

The soft gray tints so noticeable in the works of 
French artists meet the eye eyerywhere — the yery 
grass seems to haye a hazy yeil as of silyered gauze 
thrown oyer it ; gray mingles with the purple tints 
of the mountains far away ; and eyen the sunshine 
of the waning year has a softer, milder light than we 
are accustomed to see in the country of which, 
although my own, till after Squire Amiott's death, I 
knew so little. 

As I turned aside from the dreary main-road— 
straight, treeless, hedgeless — and began to cross the 
tract of bare land interyening between the highway 
and the low line of broken hills which had excited 
my curiosity, I saw the ground was coyered with a 
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mossy lichen snch as nowhere — save amongst the 
woods of Surrey, and there only at rare intervals — 
had ever met my eyes before. The effect produced 
by it is impossible to describe — that particular sub- 
dued colour characterising the whole landscape, not 
so much sad as subdued, could have, I began to 
imagine, no other origin. The vivid greens of Eng- 
land seemed nowhere around me ; it was all as 
though the brightest tints were seen through a veil 
of transparent gray ; the sky took its tone from the 
earth, and melted in some parts into softest azure, 
in others into pearly clouds. I had looked at all 
this before on canvas, but now it struck me with a 
strange sense of unfamiUarity and surprise. 

Everything appeared beautiful, but unreal. I 
felt myself at the moment more thoroughly in a 
strange land than I had previously done, even in 
more distant countries, and amongst natives more 
strange to me than the French ever seemed. 

The landscape, though lonely and unbeautiful, 
was not melancholy ; it did not depress my spirits 
or weigh down my soul. The clear bracing air, the 
wind pure and fresh, the long sweep the eye could 
take across a country still, but not desolate ; the 
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calm silence of the distant mountains, steeped as in 
translucent purple; the pencilled rays of sunshine 
just giving what was wanted of relief to the cool 
grays, and the subdued greens and darker browns, 
of the ever-varying scene, which seemed to change 
and shift as the clouds flitted over the heavens^ and 
tender blue or softest white prevailed in the great 
expanse of sky, affected me as no other experience 
of travel had done, and left' behind it a brooding 
memory that brings the whole thing before me again 
as I write, more visibly than I lam able to recall 
snow-clad mountains, or seas steeped in the ultra- 
marines of southern noon. 

Marvelling what lay on the other side of the 
rising ground bounding the horizon towards the 
north, I slowly pursued my way ; now over stones, 
again treading lightly upon lichens and mosses; 
now pressing underfoot a stubbly and starveling 
kind of grass, and again noticing wild plants, such 
as one rarely or never sees growing save close beside 
the sea. 

' Ah !' I thought, as my feet suddenly sank deep 
into sand and gravel, ^ the sea has been here some 
time. All those low hillocks have been covered, 
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and formed^ perhaps, a dangerons bar. The whole 
of this plain has lain nnder water long before any of 
us were living — were thought of!* And, with quite 
a new interest, from this fresh light thrown upon it, 
i stood and gazed upon the far-stretching plain. 

A dreamer always, I marvelled how far and how 
deep the waters had lain upon the earth. I pictured 
to myself the base of the far-away mountains swept 
by the sea, their soft declivities sloping gently down 
till the waters kissed their feet. 

It came to me in fancy, with the summer glad- 
ness shining on the dancing waves, with the green 
tints of the earth reflected in pellucid depths below ; 
and then the scene changed, and winter's blasts 
swept across a waste of angry billows ; storm-clouds 
settled on the hill-tops ; I could hear the moaning 
of the tempest, behold the desolation of that scene, 
which no man had looked upon for centuries and 
centuries. 

Then, my eyes taking cognisance of actual sur- 
roundings, I returned from dreamland, and addressed 
myself to considering how I could best return to 
Calais without retracing every step of the straight 
weary road which lay behind. 
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Up amongst the sand-hills I spied something 
resembling a sign-post. That would tell me of some 
way, more circuitous though it might be than that 
already traversed ; and accordingly, keeping the one 
object which broke the monotony well in view, I 
started thither. 

Climbing up sand-hills is not an easy matter, and 
long before my goal was reached I began to weary of 
the task. Deep, deep to the ankle €very step — 
making scant progress because of the lack of any 
sufficient foothold, the sky growing grayer, the day 
older; but at last I gained my object. I was close 
under that which had looked like a finger-post, and 
found it a cross ! 

For a moment I remained still, looking up at it, 
considering how many a lone heart might have taken 
comfort just at that point, amid the storms and the 
trials of life, after long buffeting upon highways 
which are, to most, sterile and difficult ; then, turn- 
ing to the right, by the breadth of perhaps a hand, 
I stood spellbound, for below me lay the sea. 

Yes, the sea. A calm expanse of gray, lonely be- 
yond description or belief; a wide stretch of sand 
perfectly smooth, perfectly level ; in our sense of the 
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word no shore — that is, no pehhly beach, no stony 
margin : sand np the low range of hills, on the side 
of one of which I stood, and beyond also, for were 
not they sand too ? 

It is a hard thing to tell the impression pro- 
duced by such a scene as this, for often all man's 
language is but poor to conyey ideas. To some a 
painter might appeal, and not in vain, for sympathy 
and comprehension, if he drew on canvas what I can 
but imperfectly describe in these pages. The want 
of ability to portray to you the effect caused by 
coming so suddenly, and, as it seemed to me, so 
strangely, upon that majestic waste of waters, makes 
me hesitate to attempt to express now what I have 
felt most deeply — the mystery thus typified of looking 
with eyes more startled upon a wider and more 
awful ocean, where the tides never flow back to earth, 
where the waves bear man's bark to an unseen and 
unknown shore, across whose vast expanse no tra- 
veller returns, from which no message may be carried 
to those left behind, from whence no voice can echo 
its cheerful greeting, wherein all, to us, is mystery 
and dread. 

Some day, before this story is quite ended, I 
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may tell you how^ and when, and why this scene 
recurred, with sach associations, to my memory. 
Just then, after the first shock of delighted surprise, 
my strongest feeling was one of wonder as to how I 
should best guide my steps back to Calais. Would 
it be wise for me to descend and adventure a return 
by the sands, or would it be more prudent to retrace 
my path as I had pursued it ? or should I adopt a 
middle course, and walk up and down those sand- 
hills till I met with some one able and willing to 
direct me on my way? 

Far below, I saw a man walking rapidly along. 
Before I could possibly reach the beach he would 
have passed out of earshot. Against the sky-line 
three black figures showed for a moment, and then 
disappeared down one of the sand-hills. They were 
ecclesiastics — even in the distance I was able to see 
this much ; but almost as soon as I had decided they 
were proceeding from, and hot coming towards, me, 
they were lost to view. 

A wild lonely place that seemed to me at the 
moment. The cross still stoDd solitary on the hill- 
side. I bethought me, as I gazed, of a quiet grave- 
yard I passed on my way, lying back a little from 
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the road. I spent half an hoar wandering about it, 
looking at touching memorials, tawdry decorations, 
wonderful monuments, inscriptions sacred to those 
drowned at sea, killed on land, dead surrounded by 
their families; and it seemed to me as though a 
wailing wind arose from the gray sullen waters, 
bearing strange sounds with it to where I stood. 

I had not the faintest idea whether there was 
any path which might conduct over the sand-hills 
back to Calais ; but the knowledge that those priests 
had taken the way before me, and that crosses were 
not often erected where human footsteps neyer passed, 
decided me to experiment on the subject. 

Resolutely I was beginning the descent of the 
sand-hill, from which I had surveyed the sea, when 
a ringing shout broke the silence around. 

I paused and listened, looked up and down about 
CTerywhere, then I turned to pursue my path. 

The moment I did so an unmistakable English 
* Hi ! hi ! hi !' saluted my ear. 

' Stop a bit!' rang out to me in the once familiar 
language, to which of late I had been a stranger. 
' I am coming as fast as I can.' 

Then I knew who it was, and waited. In another 
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minate Mr. Smith and I were grasping each the 
other's hand. He had climbed to the height on 
which I stood, with long, loose, rapid strides ; but he 
was as little ont of breath, and seemed no more 
inconvenienced by the difficulties of the sharp ascent, 
than he might have been after taking a gentle stroll 
along the highway. 

A man who had lived hard, worked hard, thought 
hard, suffered hard ; who made light both of physi- 
cal and mental toil ; who seemed to me, though I 
then knew nothing of his past history, of his weary 
wrestlings with misfortune, a very hero in the world's 
strife, a soldier than whom, in life's long march, in 
its bivouacs around its strange camp-fires, amid its 
dangers, fatigues, hardships, one need ask no better 
comrade. 

, Our acquaintance had not been long or intimate, 
but from the first hour of our meeting, on the night of 
Allen's lecture, he exercised a wonderful fascination 
over my mind, which was by no means diminished 
on the occasion when he and Mr. Bodewald partook 
of tea at The Snuggery. 

From that time I neither saw nor heard anything 
of Mr. Smithy till some opportune assistance he ex- 
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tended to Mrs. Holway^ wife of that fellow-clerk of 
mine in the old ' Home and Foreign/ I had been 
able to help just after the advent of Mr. Amiott's 
legacy, brought me into correspondence with him. 
Then, in Paris, chance or design — the latter on my 
part, I think, and the former on his — threw us to- 
gether. We met each other often, and I may say I 
never bade him good-bye without a feeling of regret, 
without an increased desire to know more of a man 
who seemed to me a living walking mystery ; who 
was totally unlike any person I had ever talked with 
before; who, both in speaking and thinking, followed 
no stereotyped rules ; who was for ever leaving beaten 
tracks of language and established modes of thought, 
and striking out strange paths for himself through 
gorse and thicket, across lonely wildernesses of specu- 
lation, and up into mountain fastnesses of daring 
and desolate inquiry, where others were almost 
afraid to look. 

It was solely at his request I had come to Calais. 
Why he wanted me there, what he wanted when he 
got me there, I could not conjecture. We were to 
have met at the hotel in the evening, and conse- 
quently there was not the slightest reason why I 
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should have expected to encounter him in that 
lonely spot ; yet no feeling of surprise mingled with 
the pleasure I experienced in seeing his sad whim- 
sical face, in reflecting his graye kindly smile, and 
answering his indisputably true remark, 

' So you are in this cheerful range of sand-hills, 
after all ?' 

* Yes,' I said ; * but how in the world did you 
find me ?' 

' Where should I find a child 'with a penny in its 
hand but in the nearest sweetstuff-shop, and where 
should I be so sure to meet with you, as in the 
loneliest, saddest, dreariest spot of country within 
reach ?' 

'I do not consider all this lonely, or sad, or 
dreary.* 

* Of course not ; I never expected you would. I 
felt certain I should come upon you contemplating 
a stretch of barren moorland or a waste of sullen sea, 
with rapturous delight.' 

* When did you arrive ?' 

' Let me see — 0, two hours ago. Then, hearing 

you were out, I looked for you round the town, and 

strolled down to the fortifications; good Lord! if 
VOL. m. c 
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the sight of them isn't enough to make a man go 
hang himself! There I received intelligence yon 
had passed along^ and I followed yon through the 
delightful scenery you think so enchanting. I went 
some distance beyond the point where you must 
have turned aside; but as I could gain no tidings of 
you, I hastened back, and thought I would try the 
shore. I had just managed nearly to break my neck 
by coming down the last part of the descent at a run, 
when I saw you standing solemnly surveying the 
landscape. And that is all I have to say.' 

' And all I have to say is, I am very glad to see 
you.' 

*Why? Did you think in these wilds you 
should not be able to find your way back to Calais ?' 

* I do not mean that,' I said ; ' I am only glad 
to see you for yourself, as I always am.' 

*0, that's it, is it?* he exclaimed carelessly. 
* Much obliged, I am sure. Let us go down on the 
sands.' 

* There is no danger, I suppose ?' I suggested, 
for manifestly the tide was flowing. 

' Pooh, none ! and if there were, what would it 
matter ?' 
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* I don't know how you valne your own Kfe — ' I 
was beginning, when he interrupted me. 

* And I am quite sure that is a point on whioh I 
cannot enlighten you. However, you need be under 
no apprehension in adopting me* as your guide about 
this charming neighbourhood. Bless you, I know 
it from Genesis to Revelations, from Adam to the 
Apocalypse. I have walked the road behind us 
when life looked to me a trifle more dreary than the 
road, and I have paced the sands when I should have 
felt glad if the hungry waves lapping in on the shore 
had, on their return, taken me a longer journey than 
themselves. It is past now, like a fever or a battle ; 
but I shall be always fond of Calais, remembering 
what horrible sufferings its gray cool tints and calm 
repose soothed to rest. The touch of the plainest 
and oldest woman is sometimes more grateful than 
that of a skittish young maiden. Well, there are 
lovelier places on earth than Calais, but it has seen 
me through many a trouble I could not have borne, 
I think, in a smiling country — in a rich, beautiful, 
cultivated land !' 

We went down to the beach together, and out to 
the very margin of the sea. 
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' It is nice here, is it not ?' he said, after he had 
paused for a little, looking thonghtfolly oyer the 
solemn expanse of sullen water. ' What ! are you 
shivering?' he asked; then added immediately, 
almost under his hreath, 'Well, I can understand 
that, too.' 

* Shall we walk on ? The air grows chilly,' I 
said, though in truth the coldness that seemed to 
creep over my spirits was less in the air than in the 
sorrowful look of that vast expanse of lonely sea. 

' Yes, let us walk on,' he answered; and we paced 
together for a short time in silence^ whilst his eyes 
gazed wistfully over the gray waters. At length, 
with a gesture which had hecome familiar to me, he 
seemed to shake his mind out of its abstraction, and 
began, 

'Now, I'll be bound you wonder what in the 
world induced me to ask you to come to Calais ?' 

' I have no doubt you had some very- good reason 
for your request,' I answered. 

' A reason which seemed to me good,' he replied; 
* and yet, do you know, I am afraid you will not be 
best pleased with me when you hear it.' 

* If it is anything about money,' I suggested hesi- 
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tatingly^ for he seemed reluctant himself to enter 
upon the subject ; and even when one knows a man 
to be poor, it is awkward to hint, without a fear 
of giving offence, that he may be in want of 
help. 

* No, it is nothing about money,' he answered, 
with a short laagh. * You rich folks always think 

a 

poor devils like myself know no other cause of anxiety 
save that produced by an empty purse.' 

* What is it, then ?' I asked ; * you may be quite 
frank with me, and feel sure if it lies in my power 
to help you I will do it.' 

* Thank you,' he replied. * I believe what you 
say. I do not regard such utterances from you as 
mere words of course. See, I cannot talk to you 
while we are walking — ^you will think me a strange 
fellow, full of fads and fancies ; but sit down : there 
is a good big hard stone close under a covered sand- 
hill, well sheltered from the wind, let us make for 
that.' 

It was, as he said, a good hard stone ; but when 
we reached it he would not share my seat. 

' You sit down,' he said, ' and I will stand;' which 
accordingly he did, leaning against the poor grass 
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and unpromising tnftB of foliage that failed to oorer 
the sand cliff which formed one side of the nook. 

' When does the next boat leave for Dover ?* 
asked Mr. Smithy as he sifted a handfdl of sand with 
some i«>parent carefulness through his fingers. 

^You know as well as I do/ was my answer. 
' There is nothing till to-morrow morning.' 

' One A.M., or thereabouts ?' 

' I believe so.' 

' I wish you would cross in hor.' 

' If you give me any good reason why I should, 
I will go with pleasure.' 

'I don't think you will/ he said dubiously; 'but> 
however, we shall soon see. Here goes ! You 
thought, when I asked you to meet me at Calais, I 
wanted you to do something for me ; didn't you ?' 

* Most certainly. I should not have come other- 
wise.* 

' No ; I knew you would not. Well, the fiict is, 
you can do nothing for me. You did all that was 
possible, and far more than I expected, when you 
paid me the amount I advanced to Holway.' 

' I wish you would not mention that.' 

'I am not going to moation it ai preseoKt. I 
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only said anything about it now in connection with 
my statement of standing in no need of help. But 
you stand in need of it/ he went on, speaking rapidly; 
*yon can do something for yourself.' 

' What, in Heaven's name ?' I asked, surprised 
out of an equanimity of manner years of poverty and 
enforced submission had rendered natural. 

'Tou can go to England, and stop there,' he 
said. 

'And why should I go to England, and stop 
there?' I inquired, feeling doubtful, as I spoke, 
whether my companion had not taken leave of his 
senses. 

' Because you will never repent taking the next 
boat back to Dover, rather than the next train back 
to Paris.' 

I looked at him in amazement, yet with a sudden 
sinking* of my heart, which should have served as a 
warning signal for what was coming. 

' Have you any cause for supposing I should 
repent returning to Paris ?' 

* Yes,' he said shortly. 
' What is it ?' 

* Don't you know ?' he replied. 
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It had come ! In one second I understood what 
he meant. With a rush and a mighty shock, even 
while he spoke, it seemed to me the world had come 
into collision with the even tenor of my life, and 
when the confusion cleared a little I fonnd myself 
on a lonely sea-shore, with the white-winged' gnlls 
making the scene more solitary still, trying to crawl, 
maimed and crashed and hleeding, out of the wreck 
and ruin of hopes and dreams and innocent fanta- 
sies, that lay strewn all around. 

How long I remained there speechless I have not 
a notion — what time passed during which I saw 
nothing hut that gray waste of waters, heard nothing 
save the sohhing of the wind and the low moaning of 
the waves, I can form no idea. If I had heen taken 
up to the top of a steep precipice and flung suddenly 
down, I could not have felt more stunned and help- 
less. 

' You are not angry V said my companion at last, 
more by way of a statement than a question. 

' No, I am not angry,' I half whispered, answer- 
ing his remark almost against my will. 

' It would not do,' he went on, putting his hands 
deep in his pockets, and apparently addressing any 
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object in the whole of the desolate landscape rather 
than myself. ' It is a sort of thing never does do. 
So long as men and women are men and women, 
prudence will recognise the fact — so long as the 
world possesses a tongue, it is as well to give it no 
occasion to talk.' 

'Has the world been talking, then?' I asked 
feebly. 

' It had begun,' he said ; ' but you can close its 
mouth now, if you like.' 

' If I like !' I repeated ;^ifl like / As though 
I would not do anything, adopt any measures — ' 

' Then you will cross to Dover ?' he interrupted 
eagerly. 

'Yes,' I answered; 'I will take the next boat 
back.' 

He drew a long breath of relief, as if he had got 
through a difficult task more easily than he expected, 
and, lapsing into silence, looked steadily out seaward, 
like one who never meant to bring his eyes back to 
land, or speak again. 

I felt the sympathy expressed in this abstinence 
from words. By slow degrees, also, the influence of 
the sorrowful landscape, of the loneliness, the soli- 
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tade, the trouble of the fretting sea^ laid soothing, 
softening hands upon my aching heart, and, but for 
very shame, I could have bowed my head and wept 
the bitterness of my grief away. 

It would have added inconceivably to the weight 
of my affliction had it been seen by any other man 
than the one who stood beside me ; bat I knew no 
aggravation of the grief because he beheld it; rather, 
there seemed in his very presence strength and sup- 
port. 

' Smith/ I said at last, ' sit here beside me, will 
you?' 

He complied instantly. 

' Do you think me very — ^very foolish ?* I went 
on. 

' I don't think I know exactly what you mean,' 
he answered. 

' I mean, was it not a crazy thing for a man like 
me — an old man—' 

' You are not an old man,' he said ; ' and if you 
were, it would not make much difference.' 

' I am more than fifty years of age,' I confessed 
humbly. 

'And what has that to do with it?' be asked. 
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' I suppose I look old enough to be your father, and 
yet there is a most fascinating creature who has fixed 
her affections upon your humble servant. Bodewald 
says I might do worse.' 

I did not answer. His remark seemed to float 
me out upon an ocean of strange, unwonted thought 
and conjecture, in comparison to which the material 
waters stretching before my visible sight were a mere 
mill-pond/ 

' If you think it will do you any good to talk — 
talk/ he began, after a brief pause ; ' I shall not 
deem you foolish.' 

Nothing in the words, but much in the manner. 
It was just as though he had said to some one 
grievously wounded, 'Lean on me; you will rest 
more completely.' 

'Tou know how I first became acquainted with 
her?' I suggested. 

'She told me,' he answered; 'but you can tell 
me also, if you think fit.' 

Ah ! then the feelings so long restrained found 
vent. I spoke of that night — never to be forgotten 
so long as I preserved my memory. My heart talked 
to his heart. A lonely man, he could sympathise 
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with my loneliness ; he understood what the dark- 
ness of my life must have been ; he could compre- 
hend why I looked upon the girl who once stood a 
total stranger within my doorway, as a very angel of 
light. 

The human being does not live who need have 
desired a better auditor. He did not interrupt, he 
did not question, he did not scoff ; he only listened 
to all I had to say with that dreamy far-away look in 
his eyes ; with his inscrutable face turned seaward ; 

■ 

with his hands clasped idly between his knees, and 
his heels at intervals digging holes in the yielding 
sand. 

I finished at last. There came, at length, a 
moment when even I felt the theme exhausted, 
unless I commenced once more at the beginning and 
went over it all again. 

*Yes,* he said, when I ended. * Yes — ' and his 
eyes took a longer journey still over the gray rolling 
waves, that seemed to possess for him such a subtle 
and mysterious charm. 

Suddenly he turned to me with a half smile. 

' There are advantages in poverty, you see, after 
all,' he remarked. * You have enough money now, 
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and unlimited leisure at your disposal; but you 
never again can go through such an experience as 
that you have just described. It all occurred in 
Arcadia, in a land of freedom from every convention- 
ality, in a state of life both men and women have to 
quit when once they begin to gather golden apples, 
and eat of that accursed tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil which is set in the midst of the garden 
of every human life. You were in Paradise then, 
and you were not aware of the fact ; and now the 
cherubim with the flaming sword keeps constant 
watch and ward to make sure you never shall return 
to that state of blissful ignorance and childlike 
innocence for which you were not then in the slight- 
est degree thankful.' 

' But I never entertained a thought, I give you 
my word — * 

'Pooh!' he said, brusquely stopping in an in- 
stant the defence I was about to make — the assur- 
ance I meant to give. ' We are not in Arcadia 
now,' he went on, taking no direct notice of my 
mortified indignation, ' and had better consider the 
question from a common-sense point of view. 
The days are past, and you have been lifted out 
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of that state of life and condition of mind in which 

■ 

it was possible for you to go about with a girl in 
the way yon describe, and no great trouble come 
of it. No real trouble did come of it, even to yon, 
because I am sure it is better for a man to have 
loved hopelessly than never to have loved at all. It 
is just the difference between life and death — be- 
tween light and darkness.' 

I felt what he said was true ; Lord, even in the 
midst of the sharp agony, I understood vaguely, but 
certainly, every emotion intended by his Maker the 
creature should experience, it is best for him to 
know. A life without love ! a day without sun ! a 
night without star ! existence without hope ! No ; 
better any pain than the pain of a numbed heart — 
preferable to feel the keenest stab than to lie rigid 
in the trance of catalepsy. 

'But what I want to convince you,' he pro- 
ceeded, 'is that now, when you no longer wander 
the heights of Islington and pace the easy descents 
of Pentonville in the character of a gentle shepherd, 
you must bid adieu to all such pastoral delights as 
made then at once your happiness and your misery. 
You asked me a while since if I thought you foolish. 
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No; but I think you wrong. No man ought to 
keep dangling after a married woman. I do not 
care how old he may be, or how young she ; no good 

* 

can come of it.' 

' But all I desired was to stand her friend, to be 
near if she needed help. You know what her hus- 
band is ; you are well aware she has no one to turn 

to in her trouble.' 

^ Granted/ he answered ; ' but she cannot turn 
to you. Let her be in the greatest trouble, in what 
capacity would it be possible for her to ask your 
intervention ?* 

'As her friend,' I said firmly; 'as her true, 
faithful friend !' 

'But you are not her friend,' he insisted; 'you 
are her lover.' 

'Do not say that!' I entreated, for the word 
struck upon my ear painfully ; ' it hurts me.' 

* Because you won't believe you are no longer in 
Arcadia — because you can't realise that you are in 
the world, in the midst of men and women. For 
Heaven's sake, look the position straight in the face. 
You love this woman ; then, as a matter of course, 
you are her lover. You will answer, perhaps, that 
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she does not care for you save as a friend, which is 
most likely the case; but do you suppose Mrs. 
Grundy's tongue will abate one bit of its venom on 
that account ? All you can do for her now is to 
leave her — to put the silver streak — the streak does 
not look very silvery from here — ^between you and 
temptation. If you return to Paris you will find 
fifty good reasons why you must see her at once — 
see her every day. If you stay here you will dis- 
cover you cannot leave without just saying " Good- 
bye." But when you are back in England you will 
not retrace your steps. You will think, *' If I can 
best serve her at a distance I will remain at a dis- 
tance, though it break my heart to look on her 
sweet fair face no more." * 

I did not answer him, for I could not. I looked 
out over the sea, which at the moment seemed 
blurred and indistinct before my eyes. He did not 
add another word, or disturb my reverie, but only 
scooped up handfuls of sand, and sifted the grains, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly, through his 
fingers. At last he consulted his watch, put it back 
in his pocket, and observing, ' Well, I suppose, as 
we have said all there is to say, we may as well 
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be moving/ rose, and waited for me to follow his 
example. 

But I did not do so immediately. 

* Smith — ' I began. 
' Yes ; what is it ?' 

* Were you ever in love ?' 

He seemed as if he had not heard me, for he 
picked up a pebble and flnng it far seaward without 
answering. 

' Were you ever in love ?' I repeated, looking up 
at him as he stood gaunt and ungainly between me 
and the tossing billows. 

'0, yes!' he answered; *I have been through 
the mill.' 

' Tell me about it,' I weakly entreated. I was 
in that maudlin hysterical state of mind in which it 
seems that to hear of another's sufferings must ease 
one's own. 

' No, I don't think I will,' was the reply. ' It 
was a long while ago. It happened while I was 
still in time, and I think I must have passed through 
several eternities since. However, if you want a 
story, here is an outline for one, which you can fill 
in at your leisure. I loved and I lost — ^not a very 

VOL. III. D 
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original plot ; bat toss the human kaleidoscope, and 
see what pattern tarns up.' 

^ Was she very young when she died T I asked, 
puzzled, for he did not speak with much sentiment 
about the matter. 

' She did not die/ he said ; ' there are a hundred 
means by which one may lose a woman in this 
world without her slipping quietly into the neict. 
No, she did not die ; she was beautiful, and I — ^well, 
no one except Bodewald*s fair friend ever thought 
me anything save very much the contrary. Women 
like handsome lovers — I am sure I do not know why 
we should blame them — and, as you may have 
observed, I am not handsome, so she did not care 
for me ; flung me over. Not much of a story, but 
enough for me.' 

I do not know if I have said before, my com- 
panion was a man who repelled sympathy. 

He did not ask for it; if one offered it he 
declined the contribution with thanks. I had noticed 
this before, but it struck me now with a fresh and 
painful surprise and misgiving. Would the man 
who made so light of all wounds, who was so uncom- 
municative about most of the subjects upon which 
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his fellows were given to enlarge, think contemptu- 
ously of a poor creature like myself, who in the time 
of trial bore himself with such scant courage, and 
lacked even the dignity that might have impelled 
him to creep away quietly, and bear his pain in 
silence and alone ? 

I should have done this — most certainly yes — 
only that the blow he struck was dealt so swiftly 
and unexpectedly as to break down all old barriers 
of pride and self-restraint. Taken unawares, the cry 
so long repressed burst from me almost without itj 
own consent or knowledge ; and now, when the first 
bitterness of anguish so long pent up, so suddenly 
expressed, was subsiding, and leaving only the old 
dull sense of loss never to be replaced behind in its 
stead, I began to repent me of my confidence, and to 
wish this uncommunicative man's interest in affairs 
which really did not concern him had been stated at 
almost any other time, and in almost any other place, 
than the hour and the lonely stretch of desolate sea- 
shore he selected for his purpose. 

If he had read my thoughts, as I believe he did, 
he could not have answered them much more expli- 
citly than was the case. 
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As we strode along homewards — for his most 
leisurely pace required me to step out briskly to keep 
up with him — he brought his eyes back from a long 
fixed gaze seaward, and remarked : 

'We need not speak any more about this matter, 
need we ? We have said all, I think, there wanted 
to be said ; and we have left unuttered many things 
which were in both our minds, and of which it is far 
better mention should not be made. Before we 
drop the subject, however, I should like to ask you 
one question. What do you mean to do now?' 

' Do you mean when I return to England ?' 

'No, though I was going to talk about that 
later on. On what terms do you intend to place your 
— friendship — with her ?' 

' There is no alternative,' I answered. ' The 
only thing for me to do now is to write and bid her 
farewell for ever.' 

'I would not adopt that course,' he said quietly. 

' Can you suggest any better ?' I asked. 

* Yes, I fancy so. You see, she knows nothing 
of all this — has not an idea of the state of your 
feelings. Why should you enlighten her? Any 
talk there may have been about the matter was but 
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idle chatter. Tou stop it by leaving. No person 
besides yourself knows the real state of the case 
except me, and I am as good as nobody. If yon 
had told your secret to the sea, it would not keep it 
one bit better than I shall. Make your mind quite 
easy on that point. There is nor man nor woman 
in whom I confide. I have my own affairs to attend 
to, and I shall forget yours by the time I awake to- 
morrow. In the life of every one there comes a 
moment when the heart, refusing to bear its load 
in silence any longer, cries out it can endure the 
agony no more. I know this is so even in my own 
experience ; but after that one expression of pain, it 
can ^ on and bear seven times as much as it 
endured before. I do not think you quite understand 
me now; but the day must come when you will 
realise my meaning.' 

'Perhaps so,' I answered vaguely — for, indeed, 
all I felt was he wanted to soothe my pride and 
reassure my self-esteem ; * but, meantime, you have 
only told me what you would not do were you in my 
place — not the course you should advise me to 
adopt.' 

' Some day,' he said, * whether soon or late I 
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cannot say^ she will want a friend — one she can 
a^eal to without a fear of giving tronble^ or thought 
of wrong. Yon would not like to raise a barrier 
which should at such a crisis preyent her turning to 
you/ 

' Ood knows I would cut off my right hand first !' 

' I am sure of it/ said Mr. Smith. ' Sxich, then, 
being the case, take my adyice, and when you write 
— from England — ^write as if nothing had happened ; 
nothing has, you know, really ; keep her informed of 
your address ; correspond regularly, if not frequently; 
just go on the same as of old, only with the silver 
streak which looks so remarkably muddy at the 
moment between you and the only woman yoif ever 
loved.' 

' Do not laugh at me !' I entreated. 

' Laugh I' he said ; ' laugh ! Would it amuse me, 
do you think, if I had you laid up on my hands, now, 
with measles or whooping-cough ? And yet it is not 
more certain if a man does not get over those dis- 
orders in childhood he will have them, and badly, in 
after years, than that, if he does not break his heart 
in boyhood about a pair of blue eyes or tresses 
blaok as the raven's wing, he will eat it out in later 
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Ufy for the love of some woman. And this woman 
is one who deserved a better fate than that she 
found. No, with all your affection, your sorrow for 
her cannot be greater than my pity. But now we 
ariB getting on ground we had better avoid/ he said, 
suddenly changing his tone. ' So all I will add to 
what we have already said is this : Do not leave 
her without a friend. Be as loyal to her in the 
future as you have been in the past, and if ever you 
think I can help either you or her, say so without 
hesitation. The world is not likely to be censorious 
concerning me; I am so poor a wretch as to be 
almost beneath its notice. ' Now let us push on.' 

I laid a detaining hand on his arm, for we were 
walking at the moment so fast I could scarcely get 
my bretlth. 

' Smith,' I said, breathing quicker than a man 
who has not left all thoughts of love behind him has 
a right to do — fact is, of late I had fared better, slept 
longer, led in every way so much more luxurious an 
existence than of yore, that, though I looked younger, 
though the burden of years had dropped in some 
indefinable way off my outward man, I felt physically 
actually older than before — ' Smith, after a fashion I 
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am rich now. Mr. Granton has enabled me to lay 
oat some of my money to very great advantage. 
Ton knowy also, how few are my wants, how very 
simple a life I lead; and — and — I have several 
hundreds at this moment lying idle that might be 
of use to you.' 

With a compassionate look, my companion 
clapped me on the back as he might a boy, and 
answered : 

* What! is that legacy still burning your pocket ? 
No, no; don't offer any part of it to me, for I won't 
have lot or share. Bless you, I am naturally such a 
lazy beggar that, if once I began to live on charity 
and relapse into idleness, I should die in the work- 
house — and, frankly, I have no taste for the union. 
If when I am a few years older you have acquired 
sufficient City influence to get me some quarters in 
a comfortable almshouse, I shall probably not refuse 
to avail myself of so desirable a refuge.' 



CHAPTER n. 

OLD SCENES. 

Back once more in London ; back in the old lodg- 
ing where,, on that never-to-be-forgotten morning in 
the long-ago past, we breakfasted — she and I toge- 
ther — and afterwards spent the sorrowfully happy 
day which marked an era in my life. 

The house is the same, only shabbier than of 
yore — some houses in London have a way of grow- 
ing inexplicably shabbier, dingier, and dirtier on 
very short notice ; my landlady is the same, and I 
imagine has not had a new cap during the period of 
my absence — at all events, though black, it has a 
look of extreme age and griminess one would have 
thought incompatible with its colour. She has had 
a hard time of it, she says (and, indeed, her appear- 
ance is such as to suggest the idea the time has 
been so hard as to prevent her going to bed, and 
preclude the possibility of washing herself), during 
the period that has elapsed since I saw her last. 
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The garden is the same, but the grass is soaked and 
sodden with rain; the walks are mere pools of 
water, the haulms of the scarlet-runners are littering 
the ground, and the creepers trailing their uncom- 
fortable length over the borders, now bare of flower 
or leaf. There is a good drizzling rain beating 
. against the glass, and the morsel of sky visible from 
where I sit is as gray and dull and hopeless as 
London sky can be. 

Tet I am glad to feel myself in the old quarters 
again. Here, at least, I have her memory all to 
myself. The sweetest, tenderest, saddest recollec- 
tion of my life is connected with this dull room. It 
was fine weather then— it is gray November now— 
and I, though poor, was happy, and never knew it 
till I awakened from my dream. 

We never do know when we are happy, till after- 
wards. I am satisfied of that. We are only, para- 
doxical as it may sound, contented when we are 
wishing for something, when we are stretching our 
hands out eagerly for that which is just beyond our 
grasp. I am not happy now — most miserable in- 
deed ; and yet how much better off I must be con- 
sidered in every worldly respect than when I was a 
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dradging clerk at the beck and call of a dozea 
xnaBters ! - 

I look in the glass over the mantelpiece^ which 
80 often in the days departed held the reflection of a 
grave worn face of a spare elderly figare, and a dif- 
ferent presentment is returned to me. A younger 
man seems to glance back — and better-looking, too, 
spite of the frightful distortion which that old 
wave in the poor cheap mirror always casts over one 
side of aU human countenances— even making her 
sweet cheek appear to be drawn with tooth-ache. 
A younger man, with the old lines written by 
thought and poTcrty almost erased, and other 
writing traced across his features — travelled, well 
dressed, less odd in gait and manner — with some- 
thing which once was part and parcel of himself 
gone, and something he never before possessed 
added. 

More assured — less satisfied — not so diffident. 
'How improved you are!' she said to me one day; 
' but I liked the old friend best, I think.' 

I know now what she meant, though I failed to 
understand then. Looking in this crazy glass, the 
change wrought by time and ciroumstances becomes 
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saddenly patent eyen to me. I have lost the sim- 
plicity and the goilelessness that kept me happy 
and contented when I was so lonely and so poor ; 
riches have wrought ont their ineyitable work, and 
robbed me of the peace of mind that was mine before 
Mr. Amiott's legacy came to make Beuben Cheyer- 
ley, like his neighbours, somewhat suspicions, and 
a good deal dissatisfied. 

The worst of return or meeting after any length- 
ened period is that it is neyer the same person that 
returns ; neyer the same friends which greet ; we do 
not bring the same eyes to look upon the familiar 
landscape ; the thoughts in our hearts are different 
as we clasp hands. In the pleasant monotony of 
daily intercourse the ineyitable change in mind as 
well as in body is so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible ; but when we remain absent for any long 
time from familiar haunts and people, we are 
startled and disappointed on our return to find we 
cannot quite regard them as the haunts and people 
of old. 

I found this the case, at any rate. Places did 
not seem the same to me. Men and women, too, 
appeared totally different. When I left my easy- 
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chair in the accustomed lodgings^ commenced the 
study of human nature instead of books, took to a 
life of leisure instead of a changeless existence of 
routine, I found I had lifted my anchor from safe, 
if unexciting, waters, and permitted myself to drift 
out upon a very ocean of doubt and regret and per- 
plexity. 

The simple faith which had served me so well in 
a humbler walk failed now to satisfy my restless 
heart. Constantly I found myself questioning in- 
stead of listening; asking impatiently why such 
things were permitted, instead of obeying the injunc- 
tion to go steadily on, hoping and believing. My 
own trials I could bear, but not the trials of others. 
With jaundiced eyes, I looked out upon the world, 
and as a doctor sees naturally in the healthiest sub- 
ject disease, so I, foolish and prejudiced, beheld 
little save evil and wrong. 

Whilst I stood in the valley I was safe enough ; 
but now, mounted on a tiny hillock — a mere worm- 
cast, as Smith once said contemptuously, when 
speaking of the height of experience T thought I had 
gained — I fancied I could see the universe, and was 
lofty enough to cavil at the ordination of Him who 
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made the whole of it — ^valleys and monntains and 
wonn-cafits and hnman beings^ and the dnmb brutes 
human beings so shamefnlly misuse. 

My first annoyance in London was not of a senti- 
mental nature ; quite the contrary. It came through 
Mr. Holway, and I ought to have felt grateful for 
his communication, which served to distract my 
mind from the one subject that usually engrossed 
my thoughts. I did not, however, feel at all gi^ate- 
ful. Time, and, perhaps, my niece's ingratitude, 
had changed my views somewhat about this matter 
of helping one's neighbour. 

*What,' I said to Smith once, when we were 
discussing Holway and his affairs, ' if one's neigh- 
bour won't be helped, can't be helped ? if his impe- 
cuniosity has become chronic? if, after you have 
pushed him forward to-day, you find him again to- 
morrow in the old quagmire of debt and difficulty ?' 

' I see nothing for it,' answered Smith grimly, 
' but to go on helping him. Having once begun, 
you will find it extremely hard to leave off.' 

' But don't you think — ' I was beginning, when 
he interrupted me. 

'No, I don't; whatever you think on the old 
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theme of debt, I am pretty sure to differ from. Yes, 
I know what yon were going to ask. Don't I think 
Holway ought to live within his income ? The man 
can't. When you go home, Cheverley, do a little 
rule-of-three gum, and take special notice of the 
result. How in the name of common sense is a 
fellow, burdened as he is, to make the two ends 
meet ? The string must give somewhere.' 

' But I do not think — ^I speak, of course, subject 
to correction,' I added uneasily, for I saw his quiz- 
zical glance wandering over my face — 'a person 
ought to incur liabilities he has no means of 
meeting.' 

Smith clapped me on the back. 

*When a baby comes into the world it imme- 
diately incurs a number of liabilities it has not the 
faintest means of meeting, and yet few people find 
fault mth the new-born infant for that. It, at any 
rate, feels quite content on the subject. It lies flat 
on its back and screams for something it has not 
got, or it crows with delight because somebody else 
has taken all trouble off its hands; but it neyer 
dreams of jotting down its liabilities on one side, 
and its assets on another. Now, in his way. Hoi- 
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way is a baby^ the only difference being that he 
does not scream or crow. He is perfectly helpless ; 
after he has tried all he can he finds himself 
slipping, slipping back.' 

' Bat really — though it is unpleasant to speak of 
the little I have been able to do — I have tried to 
help him.' 

'I know yon have^ and yon had better have 
followed his advice and let him alone. If yon are 
not prepared to assist a man who works, and is 
willing to work, thoroughly, it is no true kindness to 
lengthen out the pecuniary torture.' 

I will say this much for Mr. Smith : he never 
dealt in compliments, at least to me. 

When I returned to England, after that walk 
along the Calais sands, almost the first thing I 
heard was that Mr. Holway had been to my 
solicitors, wanting to give me a bill of sale over his 
effects. 

Those worthy gentlemen considered the matter, 
and decided the proposed security would be of little 
use. In the first place, if he were made bankrupt it 
would not avail me, as at that time such deeds had 
to grow to a certain age before they became valid ; 
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and in the second, if he were not bankrupt, they 
knew the bill of sale would involve to me a certain 
amount both of trouble and expense. 

' You see, Mr. Holway,' they said, ' unless a 
person is prepared to act upon a bill of sale, it is no 
security to him ; it is only a security to the debtor 
against another creditor.' 

' That is just why I am here,' he said. * There is 
one of my acceptances coming due, and, unless it is 
paid, Bodewald, or Bodewald's principal, will sweep 
the ground clear.' 

' Even under those circumstances we do not fee 
we could advise Mr. Cheverley to take a bill of sale. 
Why not let him sweep the ground ?' 

' I only wish he would,' answered Holway. 

Now, this conversation, when repeated, vexed me 
greatly. I had hoped, with the help I had afforded^ 
he would be able to ^puU through;' and I knew 
perfectly well even the simple dialogue just narrated 
would appear, eventually, in a sort of three-volume 
edition, in my bill, and be charged out, at a length 
and cost incredible to the uninitiated. 

Never having lost the economical instincts of my 
struggling clerkship, I, therefore, immediately I was 

VOL. m. E 
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settled again in Islington^ wrote to Leytonstone, and 
begged Mr. Holway to commnnicate direct with me 
for the future. 

No long time elapsed before a direct communica- 
tion reached me. It is almost needless to state 
there was a mortgage over his land; the interest 
had fallen behind, and the mortgagees meant to 
foreclose. 

Swift on the heels of this letter — ^whilst, indeed, 
I was considering what could be done for the unfor- 
tunate man — followed another epistle, which ran 
thns: 

* I have received notice firom the office, and shall 
haye to leave this day month. Truly misfortunes 
never come singly.' 

' Come,' I thought, ' her^, at least, I may be 
able to help you to some purpose. I will ask Mr. 
Fairboy to use his influence in your favour ;' and, 
forthwith, I wrote a note to Mr. Holway, entreating 
him not to be disheartened, and stating I should 
make a point of seeing Mr. Fairboy on the subject 
at once. 

Before, almost, I could have imagined this letter 
Leytonstone, there came an answer back 
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from Mr. Holway^ stating it would be time and 
trouble thrown away to try and get his dismissal 
reconsidered. 

* It was decided upon long ago, I have reason to 
believe/ he said, ' and the board was only waiting a 
decent pretext to get rid of me. Palmett and Hard- 
nail are on the direction, and the office, of course, is 
swarming with proteges of their own. If the law 
business of the '' Home and Foreign " is not already 
transferred from Messrs. Greatchild & Go. it is 
going to be.' 

Certainly, as matters stood, it did not seem as 
though any interference of mine was likely to pro- 
duce much fruit ; still, as it so happened the pre- 
mium on the small insurance I had long previously 
effected for Bessie's benefit fell due just then, I 
thought I would call at the office, and put in a 
good word for Holway, if the chance presented 
itself. 

As I entered the familiar portals, the manager 
came hurrying in after me, almost catching himself 
between the swinging doors in his eagerness to wel- 
come my return. 

'And how is Mr. Gheyerley?' he exclaimed. 
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seizing my hand, and shaking it till every bone 
tingled with the warmth of his greeting. 'I thought 
I could not be mistaken. I said to myself, '' Surely 
that is our old friend turning the corner ; " ' and, 
having delivered himself of this speech, he held me 
at arm's length, and contemplated me with admiring 
attention. 

' Not a day older,' he said, in audible soliloquy ; 
' younger, younger — much younger. But come into 
my room,' he added, ' and tell me the latest news 
from the Continent ;' which last word he pronounced, 
in a light and airy way, ' continong.' 

I looked round the office, and, though all the 
clerks' faces wore an almost painful expression of 
preoccupation and earnestness, I knew the ways of 
the fraternity too well to doubt what would happen 
the moment our backs were turned. 

However, their gibes and jeers did not matter 
much to me ; so, speaking a few words to those with 
whom I had been previously acquainted, I preceded 
the manager into his room, whither he indicated the 
way by a gracious wave of his hand. 

' Have a glass of sherry,' he said ; ' you know I 
always keep a bottle here, so as to take a little when 
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the directors have been a trifle trying. Don't say 
no, Mr. Cheverley.' 

I did not say no, because I remembered Holway's 
dilemma; otherwise assuredly that glass of sherry 
had never been tasted by me. 

' And so/ went on the manager quite in a casual 
sort of way, producing a tumbler and, in order doubtless 
to put me quite at my ease, half-filling it for himself 
with the liquor he affected, ' so we are going to lose 
your friends and our highly-esteemed solicitors. I am 
very sorry for it — candidly, now, I am truly grieved. 
The most honourable, the most high-minded, the 
most gentlemanlike of men : " Take them for all in 
all, we ne'er," et cetera. Between ourselves — strictly 
entre nous, as you say in France — the changes which 
have taken place since your accession to fortune are 
not all to my mind — the office is not what it used to 
be ; and, candidly, if a proposition were made to me 
to retire on a sufficient pension, I do not think I 
would stand in the way of a younger man.' 

' The office would miss you,' I murmured ; for 
he looked at me so hard, I felt comment of some 
kind to be necessary. 
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' Well, 80 it would/ ho argaed ; * I flatter myself 
I haye been a good Benrant.' 

'None coald haye been better/ I said, feeling 
thankful to be able to speak the literal tmth. He 
had proyed faithful to the ' Home and Foreign.' 

* I haye nothing to say against the new directors, 
of course,' he continued. ' Men of wealth and posi- 
tion, possessed of business habits, regular, upright, 
and so forth ; but we have our prejudices — you have 
yours, and I haye mine, and they haye theirs ; yon 
understand me, of course.' 

I said I thought I did ; adding, with a candour 
foreign to my general habits, Messrs. Hardnail & 
Palmett were not persons I should care to be 
under. 

' Hush, hush !' he entreated ; ' it is as well never 
to mention names. Caution, sir, caution has been 
the rule of my life ; but,' he added, after this general 
statement, ' but I am under neither of the persons 
you mention. I lead them by the nose, sir.' 
Here seemed my opportunity. 
' I hope, then, you will exert your influence in 
favour of poor Holway. I have been very sorry to 
hear he is under notice to leave.' 
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' Yes, it is a bad business/ said the manager, his 
brow contracting as he spoke. 

' How did it happen V I asked. ' What has he 
done or left undone T 

* He cut his own throat,* was the figurative reply. 
* I never did care much for Holway. I never had 
the same feeling towards him as I felt for — for some 
others in the office,' with a bland smile and bow in 
my direction, emphasising the not very obscure mean- 
ing he desired to convey ; * he was always a " hands 
off" sort of individual; to my mind he lacked tact 
and manners. But still, his was an old face and a 
long service ; and I have tried — I give you my word 
of honour, Mr. Cheverley, I could not have tried 
more for that man if he had been my brother.' > 

From my knowledge of the manager's ideas on 
the subject of relationship, this did not seem a diffi- 
cult statement to swallow, and I therefore inclined 
my head in ready acceptance of its truthfulness. 

' I have stood between him and the consequence 
of his folly times out of number,' went on the 
manager, warming with his subject ; ^ I have said 
to him, " Why will you try to throw yourself out of 
a berth ? Why cannot you be decently civil to your 
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saperiors ? Why do you let dons and people of that 
sort lie in wait for you at the door of the office ? 
Why don*t you endeayonr to dress a little better, 
and to wear a hat a little less the worse for wear 
than that hanging np on the peg ? Sir Ahab was 
saying to-day yonr hat was a perfect disgrace to the 
establishment." ' 

' And Holway ?* I suggested interrogatively, as 
his wonld-be benefactor paused for breath. 

' Holway answered rudely that it did not much 
matter what he did or what he wore, so long as a 
set was being made to get him out of the office. 
"Old Palmett," he said, "wants my stool for a 
nephew of his wife's, and it won't be long before I 
get marching orders." ' 

^The result seemed to imply a considerable 
amount of prescience on the part of Holway,' I ob- 
served. 

' Well, I don't know ; it is often competent for a 
man to work out the fulfilment of his own prophecy; 
at all events, that is what he has done.' 

^ How did he manage it ?' 

* Simply enough. The other day, it seems, Pal- 
mett had occasion to call close by the Dragon and 
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Grasshopper in the next street; you know the house, 
perhaps ?' 

' Yes/ I said, ' I know the house.' 

' Well, as ill-luck would have it, just as Palmett 
was stepping from his hrougham Holway came out 
of the bar, wiping his mouth, and was hurrying 
away when Palmett called after him, 

"HuUoa, yousir!" 

' Holway turned, and came sloWly back. 

"You've been drinking," said Palmett. 

"No, I haven't," answered Holway. 

" Don't dare tell falsehoods to me !" cried Pal- 
mett, all out in the open street. 

"It is not a falsehood," said Holway. "I have 
been having some gin-and-bitters ; but that is not 
drinking." 

* There was a good deal more, but the upshot of 
the whole thing proved Holway got his orders to 
right-about-face. I said to him, " Now, why couldn't 
you keep yourself cool ? Why did you answer Mr. 
Palmett so disrespectfully ? You ought to have con- 
sidered your wife and family. I am sure if J indulged 
in the same license as you do, it would be impossible 
to say what would become of me." ' 
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' So I suppose it is quite a settled thing/ I sug- 
gested, as the manager paused, 'and that your 
directors would not be disposed to reconsider the 
case ?' 

'No, that they would not,' was the decisiye 
answer. 'As I told you at the first, Holway hi^s 
cut his own throat.' 

' It seems hard lines, too, considering the length 
of time he has worked for yery little money,' I said. 
* What on earth will he do now ? You see, the man 
must live.' 

' Hum, I suppose so,' assented the manager 
doubtfully — ^perhaps, like his famous prototype, he 
did not perceive the necessity — * but, at all events, 
he need not live on gin-and-bitters.' 

I did not make any answer. It seemed, indeed 
vain to discuss the question further; so, saying 
good-morning, I left the office, followed to the door 
by my friend, who was so delighted with the hit he 
considered he had made that he repeated, in a 
whisper, on the threshold, 

' Not on gin-and-bitters — ^ha ! ha !' 

As I left the office a feeling of total down-heart- 
edness came over me. Holway's desk was vacant ; 
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and Gatbcart; who had got stout and — ^if one might 
use such an expression with regard to any connec- 
tion of the Palmett clique — bloated, glanced signifi- 
cantly towards the empty place, and, with a suffi- 
ciently intelligible gesture, conyeyed to me the 
absent clerk's occupation, and where he might at 
that moment most probably be found. 

I wanted to talk to some sensible person con- 
cerning Holway's aflfairs. I desired to get the taste 
of that dry sherry out of my mouth, and the memory 
of the manager's conversation out of my head. As 
Baxter said, when he saw a poor wretch on his way 
to the gallows, * But for the grace of God, there goes 
Bichard Baxter ;' so I felt, with a nervous shudder, 
but for my fortunate legacy, I might, when old and 
feeble, have been hounded down as Hoi way had been; 
the cut of my clothes found fault with, my method- 
ical habits derided, my modest half-pint of beer 
accounted an extravagance, and the frequenting of 
secondhand bookstalls — a sin I It all came very 
bitterly before me, as I wended my way slowly back to- 
wards Islington. Every feeling in my nature seemed 
to rise in antagonism against Messrs. Hardnail & 
Palmett, and the ' Home and Foreign ' generally. 
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Never previously had I so thoroughly desired to 
help the one clerk who I knew certainly tried faith- 
fully to do his duty — to make matters smoother for 
him^ and try if he could not be weaned of a habit it 
was scarcely for me to condemn, still conscious, as I 
could not but be, of the exceeding dryness of the 
manager's sherry; and yet I totally failed to see 
how I could tender any assistance likely to be of 
permanent service. 

' If Smith were but in London, I would take his 
advice,' I considered. ' I do not know any man whose 
advice I would sooner take than Smith's.' 

But then he was in Paris, and I in dear, dreary, 
smoky London, which, spite of its dreariness and 
smokiness, I was growing again to love as much as 
ever. 

* Yes, the Channel parts us,' I thought, with a 
sigh, as I opened the door of my lodgings, and 
walked into the parlour. 

Gould I believe my senses ? There, in my own 
room, in my chair, reading a book I had picked up a 
few days previously, sat, or rather lay. Smith — his 
long legs stretched out in luxurious repose, his head 
resting against the back of the chair, his solemn 
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face wearing an expression of the deepest melan- 
choly; and my landlady's cat fast asleep on his knee* 

'Why, Smith/ I exclaimed in astonishment, 
* what in the world brings you here ?' 

It might not seem a cordial greeting, but it 
served. When I spoke he gathered his somewhat 
ungainly figure together, and, rising, grasped my 
hand with more than his usual cordiality. 

'I had business in London,' he said, 'and a 
message to thee, king. Nay, do not draw back ; 
I am not going to serve you the same scurvy trick 
Ehud did Eglon. Sit down, and I will tell you all 
about her/ 

What, he told me was of little import to this 
story, but it refreshed and gladdened me. He said 
that which he had to say on the subject lying nearest 
my heart, tenderly and sympathetically. When he 
had finished, we drifted imperceptibly into other 
subjects, and at last I spoke about Holway, and the 
difiSculty in which I was placed. 

' What am I to do with him ?' I asked despair- 
ingly. ' You know how earnestly I desire to extri- 
cate him from all his troubles, and yet it seems an 
almost hopeless task.' 
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Mr. Smith rose, and, plunging his hands deep in 
his pockets, began pacing the carpet. It was bat 
a small room, and, it seemed to me, the space from 
door to fireplace, from window to wall, served him 
but for a single stride. 

Perhaps he felt this himself ; for, after a torn or 
two, he stood for a minute silent, looking out into 
the garden, where the twilight was already stealing 
down, and then, returning slowly to his chair, threw 
himself into it once more. 

' There is only one thing you can do for Holway,* 
he said, as though no pause had ensued between my 
question and his answer, ' and that is to get him to 
emigrate. If you took him out of Bodewald's hands 
this week he would get into them again ne^t. There 
is no hope for such a man while he stops in Eng- 
land. Talk the matter oyer with Mrs. Holway, and 
get some sort of notion of how they are really 
situated, if you can. It will give you pleasing and 
sufficient employment for a good while to come, or I 
am greatly mistaken. The hank of tangled silk in 
the old fairy tale was nothing, I expect, to the 
muddle in which you will find his aflFairs. That is a 
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nice little crib he owns out at Leytonstone. Have 
you ever been there ?* 

' Ybb, once. Poor fellow, he would not like to 
leave it.' 

' Can't help himself.' 

' Do you think so ?' 

' Sure so. Once a man gets amongst the usurers 
he can only escape by slipping his skin, and very 
often not even then. Further, mortgaging, like 
pledging, is apt to become chronic. Rely upon it, 
were Holway's place free to-day, he would endeavour 
to raise .five hundred pounds on the title-deeds 
to-morrow.' 

' What, then, do you think would be my best 
course ?' 

'Do not commit yourself to any. Go and see 

how the land lies, and then let us talk matters 
quietly over together.' 

It was good advice. I often wondered how a 
man, capable of giving such sound counsel to others, 
should have contrived to plunge into such a bog of 
difficulties as that from which he seemed quite 
unable to extricate himself, and unwilling to let 
any one else give him a helping hand. The mare 
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we know of oar fellow-creatnres the more they seem 
to perplex ns. At all events, Mr. Smith perplexed 
me. When I began to speculate concerning his 
antecedents and his story — for that his life held one 
I felt satisfied — I soon lost myself in a perfect sea of 
conjecture. 

When I went to Leytonstone, which I did the 
very next day, eyerything turned out precisely as 
Smith had prophesied it would do — complication 
upon complication ; interest on the top of interest ; 
loan heaped high on loan ; all credit in the neigh- 
bourhood stopped ; cattle about to be sold tor lack of 
the wherewithal to feed them ; ground lying fallow 
for want of money to buy seed ; the children within 
doors, because their clothes were too shabby to go 
out ; and yet Mrs. Holway quite ready to listen to 
an exceedingly flattering tale, whispered to her at 
sight of me, by Hope, that arch-deceiyer, the burden 
of which I soon found to be, a yery feyy hundred 
pounds would set them all to rights again, because^ 
once her husband left the ' Home and Foreign,' his 
time would be at his own disposal, and the master's 
eye would cause the steed to fatten and the com to 
spring* 
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From the yery depths of despair she ascended 
almost immediately, and, taking me romid the farm, 
pointed ont what could he done with a little money 
here, and a few pounds there. It hurt me to check 
her expectations, yet I could not forhear asking how 
she supposed the two ends could he made to meet 
without the help of her husband's salary when they 
had never met with it. 

* Well, you see, things are different now,' she 
answered. ' The children are growing up.' 

I had not the courage to add, ^ and doing nothing,' 
but I felt sadly there was little to be done with Mrs. 
Holway. 

' A plucky woman,' thus Smith summed her up ; 
' but she never sees beyond next week. I don't 
think she sees beyond to-day. Will face any pre- 
sent trouble with spirit, but has not an idea how to 
avert the coming of future disasters.' 

Finding this the case, I concluded to wait the 
return of Mr. Holway, who greeted me with, 

' You here ! I hope you have come to arrange 
about clearing everything off the place.' It was not 
a cheerful remark, and possibly he did not exactly 
intend what he said, or expect me to act up to its 
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literal meaning ; but it gaye me an opportunity for 
saying what was in my mind^ and so I told him 
plainly that, with all the will in the world to assist 
him, I did not feel inclined to throw good money 
after bad; that I had looked at his land and his 
stock, and heard a great deal from Mrs. Holway 
abont his embarrassments, and that it did not seem 
to me — ^I put the matter as delicately as I could — 
any good purpose was to be served by struggling on 
against such overwhelming odds. ^ It is really only 
lengthening out the torture to defer the evil day/ I 
added, quoting Smith quite unconsciously; 'for I 
fear it must come, do what you will to try to 
avert it.* 

' That is what I told you at first,* he said. * I 
knew it was bound to come.' 

' But you can soon get another situation,' put in 
Mrs. Holway, looking hard at me, though her words 
were addressed to her husband. 

I did not answer, but looked hard at him. 

' No,' he replied slowly. * No, Milly, you are 
wrong ; I shall not get another situation worth hay- 
ing in a hurry. People want references, and I know 
pretty well what would be said about me ; besides,' 
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he added bitterlv, ' a berth of that sort unfits a man 
to undertake other work. If I was turned loose in a 
znerchanf^s office, I declare to you I should not 
know what to be at. I am getting an old dog, and 
it is hard^ not merely to learn new tricks, but to 
unlearn those of years. How long have I been in 
that office, Mr. Cheverley ? a matter of twenty years, 
I suppose 7 

I said yes, I supposed so, though I winced a 
little — ^I had felt quite an old stager when first he 
entered the ' Home and Foreign.' 

' And what I am to do I am sure I cannot tell/ 
he added despondently. ' But I must not be trou- 
bling you ;' he went on next moment, ' though you 
are rich now and above the world, 1*11 be bound 
yon have troubles to bear like the rest of us.* 

I could not deny it. I could haye told him I 
had one sorrow, at all events, I found very hard to 
bear. I wonder whether, if he had known what it 
was, he would have laughed aloud at the recital of 
my folly ? — he, the man I had tried to help ; or 
rather, I do not wonder, for I know. Those who, 
like Smith, are able to understand the heartache a 
man no longer young can sufier are few indeed ! 
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* The worst of it is/ said Mr. Holway, instantly . 
reverting to his own trouble, as we are all so apt to 
do, ' that that fellow Bodewald will somehow manage 
to secure this place. He has long had his eye upon 
it. I saw him one day in the summer skulking 
along the lane, and taking in every detail. I ran 
round the back way, and, cutting o£f a piece of the 
road, met him. '* He was just going to Snares- 
brook," he said ; " which was his best way ? And so 

I lived here —really ! What a snug little box, and 
handy besides to the City !" Damn him !' finished 
Mr. Holway, with fervour. Indeed, there was a whole 
Commination Service contained in that single remark. 
Now was my time. I had been considering the 
matter ever since I walked round the farm with Mrs. 
Holway, and I felt pretty sure, when Smith advised 
me to come out to Leytonstone, he did so with an 
ulterior object in his head. If I ever meant to 
speak out, I felt I must speak at once. 

* Holway,' I said, ' why don't you sell the whole 
place, stock, lock, and barrel, and emigrate ? Tour 
children would be a help to you in a new country, 
and they must be an expense for many a year to 
come in England.' 
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He did not answer me for a minute, bnt, starting 
up, walked to the fireplace, which was guiltless of a 
fire, and leaned his head against the mantelshelf, 
whilst a dead silence prevailed in the little room. 

Then, 

*Who would buy it?' he asked, in a tone of 
almost fierce inquiry, lifting his haggard face, across 
which I fancied I could see the first beams of a new 
hope dawning. ' Who would give anything for it, 
cumbered with the mortgage you know has been 
eating the heart out of everything it produced ?' 

* I would,' I answered. * I don't want to drive 
a bargain with you, Holway. I don't desire your 
place if you believe you can keep it, and pull 
through ; but if you feel the fight is too much for 
you, and the battle of life in England too hard, let 
me buy the freehold, and help you to begin existence 
again on better lines in some country where living 
is easier than you have found it here.' 

He went straight to the door and opened it. 
' Milly,' he cried to his wife, who had, poor soul, left 
us some time previously on hospitable cares intent, 
as I found a little later on, when bidden to partake 
of tea ; ' Milly, come here.' 
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She came all in a flnrryi good trne wife, not 
knowing what could have happened. 

' Stand there/ he said, placing her on one side 
of a narrow table, ' and tell me how should yon like 
to go abroad, and cut all this tangle of debt, diffi- 
culty, wakeful nights, wretched days, and begin 
again quite afresh ?' 

'I do not know what you mean,' she said, 
trembling a little. 

* Tell her what you mean,' he answered, turning 
to me, and speaking a little rudely, perhaps; but 
that was eyer Holway's worst fault. ' Heavens !' he 
added, aotto voce, ^ it is just as if an angel had come 
to lead us out of the darkness into light.' 



CHAPTER III. 



Bessie's lover. 



It was during the time occupied by Mr. Holway in 
winding up his affairs, transferring his small farm to 
me, and preparing to leave a country where he cer- 
tainly had never, within my knowledge, prospered, 
that I happened to receive a visit from Mr. Dod- 
man. 

He came into my sitting-room, announced by the 
maid-of-all-work . simply as ' A gentleman, sir,' and 
before I could utter a word, had grasped me by the 
hand, and stated how delighted he felt to make my 
acquaintance. 

* Though I never saw Mr. Cheverley before,' he 
said, ' I have long known him — ^known him as a 
friend ;' and he shook my hand again. 

Modestly I murmured something in acknowledg- 
ment of this too flattering address, no part of which 
did it lie within my power to return. 

I had seen Mr. Dodman often. The moment he 
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entered the room I recognised him as a person who 
was always about the City, generally in company 
with some one who looked more or less disreputable, 
generally more, rather than less ; who greeted his 
acquaintances in a hail-fellow-well-met sort of style, 
usually announcing his proximity by a thump on the 
back, or a hand laid facetiously on the lapel of a 
coat. yes, I had seen him in the London streets 
for twenty years, at any rate ; a red-faced, loud-talk- 
ing, loud-laughing individual, fond of turning into 
taverns and proposing 'glasses of sherry;' given to 
consort with men who, whatever else they lacked, 
generally seemed to have money enough to ' stand 
treats,' and bet bottles of champagne, and jump into 
cabs and tear about town, and drive off to the differ- 
ent railway stations, as if their whole time was spent 
in going to and fro upon the earth, seeking whom 
they might devour, like a certain scriptural character 
I need not more particularly mention. 

Owing to some peculiarity in my temperament, I 
find, even in the better ranks of life, the genial man 
who salutes one with a laugh, and utters some bon 
mot at the very moment of asking after one's health, 
almost as abhorrent to my feelings as the jovial indi- 
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vidaal who from afar shouts out his noisy greeting, 
and asks, within the first instant, ' What will you 
take?* 

When I was at the Home and Foreign we had 
always upon our direction, as a rule, some gentle- 
man considered by the world at large a perfect acqui- 
sition, who made puns, who poked irrational jokes 
at the messenger and porter — irrational, because 
those functionaries did not dare to return the plea- 
santry in kind — who waxed facetious if a clerk made 
a mistake, and threw our manager into convulsions 
over witticisms so poor a child would have been 
ashamed to laugh at them. 

From causes the reader will wot of, I never could 
find any fun in ^hese proceedings, and, in like man- 
ner, it had been always impossible for me to enter 
into cordial relations with men who laughed horse- 
laughs, and stood amicably drinking at the bars of 
public-houses, and chaffed barmaids, and called the 
drivers of omnibuses by their Christian names, and 
went up and down Cornhill and Threadneedle-street 
arm-in-arm with members of their own fraternity, 
very much out at elbows, and concocting fresh means 
of raising the wind. 
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For these reasons, and others more personal, 
thoQgh perhaps less easy of explanation, I felt by no 
means rejoiced to make the acquaintance of Mr. 
Dodman. Unless he spoke very falsely, however — 
which probably he did, since I found subsequently 
truth was not one of Mr. Dodman's strongest 
points — the delight he experienced was more than 
sufficient to make up for any deficiency on my 
part. 

Had I spent all Mr. Amiott's legacy in feeding 
the poor — had I denuded myself of every sixpence, 
and gone about the world as hungry and naked as 
any old-time saint — had I been a Howard or a Mrs. 
Fry, Mr. Dodman could not have said or hinted more 
in praise of my philanthropy. 

If a man of his type can ever exhaust himself, 
which I doubt, my visitor must have achieved that 
feat within a few minutes of his entrance; and it 
was impossible to stop the flow of his eloquence, not 
only because he had a way of talking which bore 
down all opposition, but because he did not address 
me direct, delivering his discourse to an entirely 
maginary auditor, and cutting from under my feet 
the vantage-ground of reply. 
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At length, however, in a lull of his eloquence, I 
did contrive to edge in a question. 

* How was Mrs. Dodman?' 

' Mrs. Dodman/ he answered, ' is as usual, I 
thank you. She is never well.' 

As I looked at him, the thought crossed my 
mind, he must have absorbed the health of twenty 
people. My strength would soon have turned to 
weakness had I been compelled to breathe the 
same atmosphere as Mr. Dodman for twenty-four 
hours. It seemed to take the whole air of a room 
to fill his capacious lungs. 

' And how is my niece ?' I asked, feeling no 
desire to hear all about Mrs. Dodman's ailments. 
From fatal experience, I knew men of this sort have 
no reticence on nciiedical subjects, or, indeed, on any 
other. 

* Our dear little " Kosy-posy," as we call her !' 
exclaimed Mr. Dodman effusively, * the greatest 
blessing ever crossed our poor threshold, all life and 
animation. You have not seen her for some time f 
No ? Well, you won't recognise her now. She is 
a lovely girl, positively lovely ; as happy as a grig, 
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liTely as a cricket ; being with young people has 
been the making of her.' 

' What transformation has occurred ?' I thought ; 
but I only said I was, indeed, glad to hear Mr. 
Dodman's report. 

'7 knew you would/ he answered, in a tone 
which implied he had been discussing the subject 
with at least a hundred persons, each one of whom 
held an antagonistic opinion. ' I knew you would, 
and — thank you, thank you.* At this moment I 
managed to interpolate a request for him to be 
seated. 'And as I was saying,' he went on, with a 
keen glance round the room in search of any stray 
decanter or bottle of spirits, ' you will be more glad 
to hear what I have come to tell you. What do you 
think of the young lady having made a con- 
quest ?' 

' Young ladies generally do make conquests,' I 
answered, awkwardly enough ; for, indeed, the way 
Mr. Dodman looked at me with one eye cocked 
knowingly under the brim of his hat, which he had 
not removed — being, as I supposed, so accustomed 
to live in taverns, he had forgotten the customs 
usually observed in private houses — ^was enough to 
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have discomposed a bolder man than myself. ' Don't 
they r 

* Well, in a fashion, perhaps,' he agreed ; ' but 
not such a conquest as this, and quite by accident. 
There's no position she may not look forward to 
confidently. You'll see your niece riding in her 
carriage some day, Mr. Cheverley.' And once 
again Mr. Dodman, feeling, no doubt, the tap of his 
eloquence was running dry, looked around him in 
search of some accustomed stimulant. 

To his manifest discomposure I ventured to hint 
that riding in a carriage did not seem to me to be 
the be-all and end-all of existence — that it was pos- 
sible for Care to sit behind even a pair of horses ; 
and, in fine, if the man of Bessie's choice were an 
honest young fellow, and likely to make her happy, 
I thought they might very well content themselves 
with the mode of locomotion Nature has so gener- 
ously provided for us all. 

* He's everything you could desire, and more,' 
said Mr. Dodman, emerging from the gloom into 
which the first expression of my ' old-fashioned ' ideas 
had plunged him. ' A handsome, straightforward, 
honourable, likely young fellow as ever — ' Mr. 
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Dodman pausedi evidently at a loss for a comparison, 
and then finished somewhat lamely — 'asked an 
uncle to give him his niece. He has a good salary, 
good prospects. There is not a drawback, so far as 
I can see.' 

On the face of it the matter did undoubtedly 
bear a fair aspect, but I had my doubts whether 
under all this smiling exterior there might not be 
lurking something Mr. Dodman desired to conceal 
from my notice. 

So far he had not said who or what this paragon 
of a suitor might be, and, in order to get some firm 
sort of ground under my feet, I ventured to ask his 
name. 

*When I mention it you will be amazed,' an- 
swered Mr. Dodman, posing himself to watch me 
while under the influence of astonishment, ' though 
you know him very well.* 

* Know him ?* I repeated. ' I think you must 
be mistaken ; it is not at all likely.' 

' 0, but it is,' he declared, waggishly nodding 
his head with an air of mysterious superiority, 
which, at the moment, seemed extremely exasperat- 
ing. 'What should you say, now, to a young 
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gentleman of your acquaintance connected with the 
Mansion House, and hand and glove with all the 
City nobs, whose surname commences with a C ?' 

' Do you mean Cathcart V I asked quietly, 
though I was, indeed, as much astonished as if a 
shell had exploded at my feet. 

* — ^I mean — Cathcart — and — no — other,' he an- 
swered, carefully dividing each word from its pre- 
ceding fellow. ' I knew you would be thunderstruck. 
Now what do you say ?' 

' I do not know that it is necessary for me to say 
anything,' I replied ; * the matter seems to have 
been settled without the slightest reference to me, 
and I need not, therefore, express any opinion con- 
cerning it.' 

' I thought you would be a bit oflFended about not 
being consulted,' said Mr. Dodman jauntily. ' That 
was one reason why I oflFered to break the news to 
you myself. Of course, it is natural you should be 
put out at first ; but. Lord love you, it would not 
have been in reason for the girl to keep her lover 
waiting for an answer while you were wandering 
about the Continent.' 

There is a way of ' putting things ' which most 
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persons find extremely difficult to answer ; and the 
way Mr. Dodman placed this delicate matter might 
have taxed the powers of an even more argumentative 
individual than myself. Nevertheless, in an access 
of sheer desperation, born unquestionably of the 
certainty that if I gave my visitor an inch he would 
at once take many ells, I managed to remark, 

' I had never wandered beyond the reach of the 
post, and that Bessie had always known where a 
letter would find me.' 

Mr. Dodman leaned forward, stretched out his 
hand, and tapped me soothingly on the arm. 

' Look back a bit,' he suggested, * we won't say 
how many years — there's no need to be over-parti- 
cular on the point — to the last time you were in 
love yourself.' 

I felt myself change colour ; the words were so 
unexpected that they struck me with the force of a 
blow, and brought the blood, which, at my age, 
should have flowed more sluggishly, in a crimson 
torrent to cheeks and brow. 

'Ah, I see I've touched you!' exclaimed Mr. 
Dodman triumphantly. * I flatter myself I know 
something of the ins and outs of human nature. 
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Lord bless you, whether we're young or old, soft as 
pap or hard as steel with being hammered by ex- 
perience on the world's anvil, we all remember the 
little girl we kissed under the mistletoe, or, better 
still, as we walked home after evening service. Well, 
to be sure, it makes one feel for the time young 
again. But, as I was saying, before you kissed the 
little girl, whoever she may have been, would you 
have stopped to write to the Continent for leave ? or 
gone home first to ask your mother if you might ? 
No, no, my dear sir,' finished Mr. Dodman, with a 
twist of the mouth, which was quite characteristic, 
being at once jovial, persuasive, and superior, ' you 
wouldn't — you didn't;' and he nodded and winked> 
and dug two fingers into my ribs. 

*But, Mr. Dodman,' I observed, withdrawing- 
myself as civilly as I could beyond reach of his too 
ready hand, ' the question before us is not — if I 
rightly grasp your meaning — one of kissing, but of 
marriage.' 

*Now, you've hit it exactly,' answered my father- 
in-law who would have been, had things gone 
smoothly ; ' that's the point to which we must now 
devote our attention. So far as billing and cooing 

VOL. in. G 
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is concerned^ we may safely leave the young people 
to themselves ; hut when it comes to marrying — ^by 
Jove !' and Mr. Dodman was so appalled by the 
magnitude of this part of the business that, with 
%e exclamation just recorded, he stopped dead short, 
and left me to take up the running, if I felt so 
inclined. 

But, in good truth, I did not feel so inclined : 
knowing perfectly well the end to which all these 
preliminaries were tending, I thought it best to 
play a waiting game, and let the lovers' emissary 
throw out his best court-card before I trumped his 
trick. 

He looked at me, as if expecting I should speak. 
I did not speak, however. So, forced to say some- 
thing, he went on as if in continuation of his last 
sentence: 

' And yet, upon my soul, I don't see why they 
shouldn't marry at once. They're young, and they're 
fond, and they've both got their wits about them. 
He has tip-top friends, willing to give him a helping 
hand up any ladder he sets himself to mount. She 
has an uncle who has made her happiness the aim 
and object of his unselfish life.^ 
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Eyen this eulogy of my hnmble self failed to 
' draw me/ as Mr. Dodman would have expressed 
the matter. What I wanted was to force him to 
say, in plain words, what he and Cathcart and 
Bessie expected at my hands. That they had 
settled the amount of dowry I ought to give, I knew 
as well as if I had heard the whole matter discussed; 
but it was not for me to forestall the statement of 
their wishes. I felt I could wait, and I did. 

Mr. Dodman looked at me curiously. Then his 
bloodshot eyes wandered with watery anxiety round 
the room in quest of liquor. He was just arriving 
at a state of mind in which, had any decanter been 
visible, he would have helped himself without wait- 
ing for formal invitation ; but his longing gaze met 
with nothing to satisfy him, so he was forced to fall 
back upon his own unassisted impudence. 

* You don't seem over-gratified, Mr. Cheverley,' 
he said, in a tone which would have been bullying 
had prudence not held the speaker in check. ' I am 
sure I thought, when I told you my news, you would 
be ready to jump out of your skin with delight. 
Perhaps you have been looking higher for your 
niece than a man connected with the best people 
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in the City — a man, by George, sir, lords might 
associate with, and feel they were not demeaning 
themselves ; a young fellow of parts, who is certain 
to get on — certain as that the sun will rise to- 
morrow morning ; handsome, ready, the sort of chap 
a duke needn't be ashamed to introduce as his son- 
in-law. There's only one thing against him, and 
that, I am sure, ought not to weigh with you. He 
is a clerk; but he is a clerk in an office you sat 
in yourself, and where you might be still if it had 
not been for that legacy you deserved so well. Lord 
knows, though, we can't all expect legacies. I only 
wish we could. It would not be difficult for me to 
indicate one house where the master could do with 
a few thousands, and feel very grateful even for 
hundreds.' 

'I scarcely understand, Mr. Dodman,' I said, 
' where all this tends. You have come here to-day 
very kindly, and possibly at some inconvenience, to 
tell me Bessie and Cathcart are engaged, and you 
seem to feel amazed I do not express the amount 
of pleasure you anticipated. Frankly, the news has 
not filled me with delight; but, as the matter is 
settled, it is not necessary for me to damp the hap- 
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piness of the young people with objections I should, 
under any circumstances, have, perhaps, no right to 
raise.' 

' Hang me if I know what to make of you !' 
observed Mr. Dodman, with a smile and laugh, 
neither of which was as genuine as his irritated 
tone. ' Come now, be reasonable, do ; look at the 
matter from a sensible point of view. What are you 
waiting for ? What do you expect ? I have not a 
word to say about your niece that is not in her 
praise ; still, I know — and you know — she is not 
everybody's money. There, I have been frank with 
you. Do you be frank with me. Nobody can say 
I don't speak out my mind. I think it was only 
the second time I ever met Mary Jubb, my wife as 
is now, she remarked — I had ventured to make some 
observation she considered rather too personal — 
** Lor,' you are plain, Mr. Dodman !" " But I'm 
very pleasant, my dear," I answered, just like 
that, off-hand; and, faith, she thought me so 
pleasant when I asked her would she take me 
altogether, she blushed, and whispered, " Yes," in a 
minute. Goodness gracious, how these foolish 
young people do take us back to the time we were 
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young and foolish onrselyes ! How is it to be, Mr. 
Cheverley ?' 

' That, I gather, the foolish young people have 
already decided/ I answered, ignoring Mr. Dodman's 
estimate of himself, his opinion of Bessie, and the 
pleasing anecdote of his own cburtship. 

I had brought him to book at last. He could 
stand what he called this beating about the bush 
and shilly-shallying between two men 'who knew 
the world ' no longer. 

* See now, Mr. Cheverley,* he finished, ' it would 
have been gratifying to me to hear you say, " Well, 
if they make a match of it, I'll do so and so ;" but 
still, when a girl's happiness is at stake, no one 
shall say I considered my private feelings in pre- 
ference to her welfare. So, in a word, I'U tell you 
what I want to be at. What help do you see your 
way to giving them, now ? Of course, I know she's 
your only relation ; and being so, I don't inquire the 
amount she may expect to inherit some day — 
some long day, I hope — ^hence. They are willing to 
begin in a humble way ; but still, you will like, I 
feel sure, to enable them to start comfortably.' 
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' So far as that is concerned' — ^I was beginning, 
"when Mr. Dodman stopped me. 

*I beg your pardon,* he said, ' for interrupting 
you; but have you a drop of spirits anywhere 
handy ? I really have gone through so much lately, 
that I cannot talk long on any subject on which my 
mind is concentrated without requiring some tonic. 
My doctor tells me it is Nature craving for nerve- 
food, and that I never ought to neglect her appeal. 
''Just a nip,*' he says, " when you feel the sinking you 
describe. The body is precisely like a watch,'* he 
explained : " it wants winding up, or it won't go." 
A very neat illustration, I thought at the time,' 

finished my visitor, who, as I knew, was in the 
habit of winding himself up very often indeed. 

I rang the bell and ordered what he required ; 
and then, while he proceeded to take not merely one 
^ nip,' but many, I told him all I felt disposed to do 
in the way of helping Bessie to ' start comfortably.' 

My words evidently affected him like a cold 
douche, and he was obliged to put a good deal of 
brandy in his water to counteract the effect of the 
chill. Quite hospitably he pressed me to follow his 
example. ' You need it, I know,' he said dogmati- 
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callj. * Don't tell me ! all men need it ;' and then, to 
show that he was not afraid of carrying his theory 
into practice, he helped himself to some more — 
wisely, without waiting to he asked. 

* Come, come,' he remonstrated, * you needn't 
stand on ceremony with me. We are quite old 
friends, after a fashion, though we have not spoken 
till to-day ; and you needn't be shy with me. We 
understand each other. Just wash your throat — 
do ; you'll feel all the better for it ;' and he pushed 
the decanter towards me in what he would have 
styled, I suppose, his * rough and ready' manner. 

' I have no taste for stimulants, Mr. Dodman,' I 
said apologetically. ' My head won't stand them.' 

^Ah, I am thankful mine will,' he answered. 
'I do not know what would become of me if it 
wouldn't.' 

Totally unable to solve this fresh enigma, I held 
my peace ; but he soon brought me to bay again. 

' You were not quite serious, I conclude, in what 
you said a minute ago about your niece/ he began. 
' I am sure it is not in your nature to treat anybody 
shabbily; and I think you'll admit the girl has a 
right to expect something from you; and, really, 
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afler the hopes I've thrown out to Cathcart, I should 
feel mighty small if I could report no better success 
than I have scored so far.' 

' I am not answerable, surely, for the hopes you 
have held out to Cathcart ?' I remarked. 

* Well, yes, I think you are,' said Mr. Dodman. 

* There's an only niece, with a rich uncle ; here's 
a rich uncle with an only niece. How the deuce 
was it to enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceiye the rich uncle, who has done so much for 
fellows who are neither kith nor kin to him, would 
not hail with satisfaction the opportunity of endowing 
his only niece with some of his worldly goods ?' 

' It is a pity you didn't communicate with me 
before settling my affairs with Cathcart,' I answered. 

* However, that there may be no mistake about the 
matter for the future, it will be better for me to 
recapitulate what I have already stated. I will fur- 
nish a small house for them, plainly but substantially.' 

* If they take my advice, they'll go into lodgings.' 
' I will allow Bessie after her marriage the same 

amount I am paying you at present.' 

, * Keep her in pins and needles, anyhow,' again 
interpolated Mr. Dodman. 
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* And in the event of my death she will have, for 
her own life, with remainder to her children, the 
insurance I effected for her benefit many years since, 
as well as the income I propose to give her now.' 

•You'll think better of it, Mr. Cheverley.' 

• I shall not think better of the marriage, I know, 
Mr. Dodman,' I answered ; ' and my mind is quite 
made up as regards the money part of the question.' 

Mr. Dodman looked at me, and opened his mouth 
as if to speak. Then he closed it again, having de- 
cided, probably, he would be wise to remain silent. 

I said no more, and neither did he for a few 
moments, during the course of which he meditatively 
sipped strong brandy very little diluted. At last he 
took up his parable. 

' Now, I'll make you an offer,' were the opening 
words of his sentence ; ' I'll make you an offer. 
Lump the whole thing — present income, insurance 
reversion — all together, and say what you will give 
down, and be done with it. I won't fix a value; 
that is a matter more in your line than mine. If we 
took the concern to the " Home and Foreign," what 
would they estimate the worth — stock, lock, and 
barrel ? You must have the figures at your finger- 
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ends ; you can't have foigotten your average valaes 
in so short a time.' 

I had thought nothing Mr. Dodman might say 
could amaze me ; but I confess this proposition took 
me aback. From the first I conjectured a sum down 
was what he and Cathcart wanted ; but such ex- 
tremely plain speaking, more particularly following 
so closely, as it did, on the delicate manGBuvring of 
the earlier part of the interview, well-nigh took away 
my bi'^ath. 

Had the ' Kosy-posy ' of the introductory chapfer, 
' the greatest blessing' that ever crossed Mr. Dod- 
man's poor threshold — the * lovely girl, happy as a 
grig, lively as a cricket, all life and animation,' who 
was represented as having made a conquest of a 
gentleman * hand and glove with all the City nobs' — 
suddenly been transformed into a nuisance, to be got 
rid of, even at a considerable price, Mr. Dodman's 
manner and expression and speech could not have 
undergone a more complete change. 

' Here's such a chance,' he seemed to imply, * as 
may never cross your way again. Don't let it slip ! 
What will you give this honourable, handsome, 
straightforward, likely young fellow to take this Old 
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Man of the Sea off your hands ? Look sharp, now ! 
We won't fall out over a hundred or two ; hut you 
must make me a decent offer.' 

It would be idle to say my long experience of the 
City had not brought me, over and over again, into 
close and unpleasant contact with individuals as like 
Mr. Dodman as, to quote one of his favourite similes, 
' peas in a pod ;' but I had been divorced from old 
times and old ways now for a considerable period, 
and I felt my visitor's utterances rasp me as utter- 
ances had not done previously. 

I knew perfectly well the whole thing was a ' put- 
up' affair; that the two worthies, being so much in 
want of money, had bethought them that they might 
as well relieve me of the care of some of mine. I 
understood, if I held to my resolution, * Eosy-posy' 
would have to lose her lover, and forego all hopes of 
' driving in her carriage,' unless that conveyance was 
provided by some other than Gathcart. 

It was a gain, however, to have the matter put 
into a concrete form at last ; not merely to guess 
what Mr. Dodman was aiming at, but to know 
his own desires from his own lips. I could answer 
him now with a candour exceeding his own. 
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' Thank you/ I said, ^ for at last coming to the 
point. If Cathcart wants a sum down with Bessie, 
he will certainly not have it from me. I do not like 
the match. I feel satisfied Cathcart is not suited to 
Bessie, or Bessie to Cathcart ; still, if they decide to 
marry, I will allow her the income I have mentioned, 
which should help them on their way materially. 
More I will not do. Nothing shall induce me to 
pay what you call a lump-sum down.' 

* Well, I*m !' exclaimed Mr. Dodman. 

It was not necessary for me to comment on this 
declaration ; of course he might naturally be sup- 
posed to know whether the statement could be relied 
on as accurate or the reverse. Under any circum- 
stances it was no business of mine ; and so I re- 
mained silent, while he commenced firing off the 
following sentences, which he delivered with pauses 
between, in order to enable me to raise objections or 
proffer comfort, if I felt so disposed. 

* If anybody had sworn it to me I would not have 
believed it !' 

'And a man who has known what it is to be 

under the thumb of a parcel of purse-proud snobs!' 

'It just shows the bad effect coming into a fine 
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fortnne has on people accustomed to consider six- 
pences and farthings.' 

* I'll never he ahle to look that noble, generous 
yonng fellow in the face again.' 

'I came on a fool's errand, it seems, and I'll 
have to go back like a fool.' 

' it, Mr. Cheverley!' he broke out suddenly, 

finding I took no notice of his remarks, ' if you have 
not any consideration for yourself, you might have 
some for me. How should you like to be in my 
shoes, and forced to tell Cathcart, instead of being 
flattered by his offer — an offer an alderman, egad ! 
might feel proud of for his daughter — ^you hum and 
haw and chaffer about the matter as if we were a 
couple of Jews trying to cheat each other over the 
price of an old saucepan ?' 

' I am not to blame,' I answered, ' for any dis- 
appointment you experience at not finding me as 
great a simpleton as you imagined. The proposal of 
which you speak in such high terms recommends 
itself to my mind in no solitary particular. I haye 
known Cathcart for years, and the more I haye 
known of your friend the less I have liked him.' 

' We ore all aware, of course, that there was only 
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one person in the office able to win golden opinions, 
literally golden, from Mr. Cheverlej. If Mr. Che- 
verlej was acquainted with many facts I could com- 
municate concerning his protege, he might not feel 
so much disposed to waste his substance on stran- 
gers, and leave his own flesh and blood out in the 
weather. A certain plausible sneak, called Holway, 
can get his cheques and his twenty-pound notes, and 
his outfit and his passage-money, and — ' 

'May I ask what all this has to do with my 
niece ?' I interrupted. 

* This, sir, that although you choose to desert 
her, I will not ; that I will take care to proclaim her 
wrongs to the world ; that when I hear you spoken of 
as a liberal and kindly creature, whom anybody can 
get round and soft-sawder, I will laugh and tell the 
tale of how he treated his only living relative, leav- 
ing her to the care of total strangers — less than kin, 
but more than kind ;' and Mr. Dodman would have 
pledged his own statement in another glass of 
brandy, but that I interposed, and, removing the 
bottle, said firmly, . 

' If you want any more to drink, Mr. Dodman, 
you must get it under some other roof than mine.' 
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He looked at me fiercely for a moment; then, 
clapping his hat on the crown with a force I expected 
would crush it in, strode unsteadily out of the room, 
turning at the door to remark, 

'You have not done with me yet, sir; you shall 
hear from me again.' 

Greatly exercised in my mind as to the course I 
ought to adopt with reference to Bessie, I was, over 
tea, the next evening, explaining how matters stood 
to Smith, when the door opened and my niece her- 
self rushed in, and, throwing her arms round my 
neck, kissed me over and over again, exclaiming, 
* 0, my dear, dear uncle ! 0, my cruel, hard-hearted 
uncle ! No, you're not — I do not know what you are 
— but I am the most wretched, miserable girl in all 
the world;' and she laid her head on my shoulder, as 
if with the intention of crying out her sorrows there. 

* Bessie,' I said, ' do you see I have a visitor ?' 

It was astonishing the speed with which she re- 
covered herself, and turned towards Mr. Smith, who 
would have retired from the scene, had I not en- 
treated him to stop. An interview with Bessie alone, 
in her then frame of mind, would, I felt, be more 
than I could endure. 
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' Now, let me pour oat tea, uncle/ cried Bessie, 
wiping her eyes, in which there had been no tears, 
and taming, with that fatal alacrity I remembered so 
well, to the table. ' It will be just like old times at 
the dear Snuggery ;' and, taking off her bonnet and 
jacket, she seated herself in the chair I had vacated. 

'I suppose we are all friends here,' she began, 
after a minute's general conversation, ' and that I 
may say what I came for. I stole out by myself, 
without telling any one where I was off to. I did 
not let even Maggie know. Uncle, you'll give in, 
won't you ? It will break my heart if Bichard does 
not marry me.' 

'I have not put any obstacle in the way, Bessie,' 
I answered. ' He can marry you if he likes.' 

'But he can't marry me without some money,' 
she replied. 

' I offered to allow you what I consider a good 
help towards housekeeping,' I explained. 

' Yes, but that is of no use. It is very kind of 
you, I am sure, and I feel very grateful, and all that ; 
only what is required is not less than a * thousand 
pounds down. If they have that, he and Mr. Dod- 
man can make at least fifteen hundred a year.' 

VOL. HI. H 
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As my niece spoke I could not resist glancing at 
Smith, but he returned no answering look ; he sat, 
with his eyes fastened on his teacup, deaf, dumb, 
and blind, apparently, to the play which was being 
performed at our end of the table. 

* My dear Bessie,' I said, * if Cathcart and Mr. 
Dodman told me they could make four times fifteen 
hundred a year I would not advance any money for 
the purpose.* 

* But why won't you ?' she asked. 

I declined to enter into the question of why and 
wherefore with her. I simply stated I had made np 
my mind upon the question, and told her it was 
useless to ask me to reconsider my decision. 

Bessie then talked as I expected she would talk. 
Quite unrestrained by the presence of a stranger, 
,she spoke rapturously of Cathcart — glorified his 
social position ; alluded to the balls and parties they 
were to frequent together ; alluded to the riches of 
his relations ; winding up by remarking ' she was 
sure as sure I never would be such an obstinate old 
darling as to refuse to make her the happiest girl in 
the whole of London.' 

In very plain English I told her I did not mean 
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to pay a thousand ponnds in cash down even for 
that purpose, when she began to whimper, and 
deKcately hinted 'I might as well give her the 
money now as afterwards, because, you know,' she 
added, ^ I am the only near relation you have in the 
world.' 

I cannot exactly tell what reply I might have 
made to this speech, which showed the probable 
contents of my will had been fully discussed in con- 
clave by the Dodman family, but for the fortunate 
intervention of Smith, who, rousing himself as if 
from a dream, said lazily, 

I 

^ May I ask you one question, Miss Bichards ?' 

' Yes ; what is it ?' 

* Has it never occurred to you that your uncle 
may marry ?' 

Evidently it never had (anybody, that is to 
say, except Miss Dodman) for she at once answered, 
her eyes wide open with amazement, 

' Uncle marry ! Why, he must be older even 
than—' 

'I am,' finished Mr. Smith composedly. *I 
do not think he is much older, but that is a matter 
of no consequence. I daresay, now, you would not 
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consider me the sort of man likely to attract a lady's 
fancy 7 

*No, indeed I should not !' answered Bessie. 

* We have got into the Palace of Truth at last,' 
laughed Smith, turning to me. * I also should say 
not, Miss Bessie,' he went on, turning to my niece ; 
' and yet there is a lady possessed of some money, 
who has conceived for me as strong an affection as 
Titania did for Bottom. I am mentioning the fact 
less from any desire to hoast,' finished my whimsical 
friend, ' than to prove there is no age or condition 
of man in which he need despair of finding some fair 
creature willing to take compassion on his loneli- 
ness.' 

Bessie sat turning her teaspoon over and over. 
' She has got a nut to crack now,' thought 
Smith, looking at her. 

* But if uncle marries,' asked Bessie suddenly, 
* what is to hecome of me ? You surely don't mean 
to desert me altogether!' she added, clasping her 
hands and turning a face, now really bedewed with 
tears, to where I sat, considering marriage was not 
for me, but wisely refraining from saying so. 

*No, Bessie,' I assured her, *I shall never 
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desert you ;' and then followed a silence, which was 
broken by Mr. Smith, who, saying he must go, rose, 
and would have shaken hands with me in the room 
but that I insisted on accompanying him to the 

» 

door. 

* You stick to that,' he advised in the hall. * I 
have put a court-card in your hand;' after which 
remark he went. 

Bessie did not stay long after him. She was 
very tearful and very miserable, and apparently very 
little inclined to stir; but she said she must go, or 
the Dodmans would wonder what in the world had 
become of her. Ere she took .her departure I pre- 
sented Cathcart's ^ncee with a couple of sovereigns, 
but even this golden ointment failed to mollify the 
wound Smith's words had inflicted. 

There was very little of it, to be sure, and the 
wound was both deep and long — so deep and so long, 
she left me quite down-hearted. 

Her expectations of fortune had crashed in as 
suddenly and completely as a good many of Mr. 
Dodman's speculations. 

Bessie had not left me half an hour, and I was 
just about to put on my coat and hat and turn out 
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for a stroll under the gas-lamps, when another 
visitor arrived in the person of Gathcart. 

* How do you do, Mr. Cheverley ?' he began. * I 
thought I had better just come up and talk matters 
over with you myself.' 

I asked him to be seated, and then the whole 
affair was gone through again. He said he was 
afraid 'that ass Dodman' had offended me. 'He 
took it upon himself to call upon you,' explained 
Cathcart. * I should never have suggested his doing 
so.' 

The additions which that interview made to my 
former stock of knowledge were — first, that Cath- 
cart was likely to leave the 'Home and Foreign,' 
' which is not now a place fit for a dog, to say no- 
thing of a gentleman,' he explained; and second, 
that the idea had been for Bessie and himself to 
reside with me. 

It was quite wonderful to consider the manner 
in which these good people had planned and con- 
trived my future for me. I feel no doubt in anti- 
cipation they had already discussed the disease most 
likely to carry me off, settled the details of my will, 
and decided on a funeral as plain as possible, because 
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he '.was always of a retiring disposition, poor 
feUow.' 

Smith drafted out this last idea for me; and 
really as he spoke I could, in imagination, see Gath- 
cart and Dodman whirling merrily back in the 
xaourning-coach after leaving me, poor cumberer of 
the ground, safely packed away for ever. 

Cathcart, in his interview with me, however, 
was quiet and sensible enough. He said he was 
very fond of Bessie, and that he wished to marry 
soon. He could not do this, though, he added, 
without help from some one. 

' If I leave the old shop,' he said — ' and, candidly, 
I don't think I can stand the life much longer — ^I 
want to go into business on my own account, and 
to do so I shall require capital.' 

* But your own friends — ' I suggested. 
' Will help me when once they think I have no 
need of them,' he answered. 'It is wonderful to 
consider the amount of assistance a man can get 
when he does not want it ;' a truism so obvious I 
felt it unnecessary to make any comment. 

He did not say a word about Mr. Dodman going 
into the business with him, and neither did I. 
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Concerning Bessie's Tisit, I also refrained my 
lips. She had earnestly asked me to keep it secret 
* from them alL' I quote her own expression, and 
even if she had not asked me I should have said 
nothing about it. 

Thus I was master of the position. Each of 
the three had presented me with a strand of the 
rope, unknowing that I held the other two. From 
the first I guessed how matters stood; when Cathcart 
had finished his statement, I knew. 

He and Dodman were at their wits' ends. Some- 
how or other they had got into a deeper rut than 
usual, and I was the Jupiter they hoped could be 
induced to come and extricate them from their 
difficulties. 

*Pa« si bete, however,' said Smith subsequently; 
which expression I really do not consider in the 
slightest degree more elegant than its English equi- 
valent. 

' No,' I told Cathcart when he had finished his 
plausible statement, ' I do not feel disposed to give 
my niece anything except an annual income.' 

He thought this over for a minute, and then 
said, 
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* You would put the allowance on some tangible 
footing, I suppose ?' 

' 0, certainly/ I agreed ; * I would place the 
matter beyond the power of my own caprice ' — ^he 
smiled in deprecation of the word — ' and so arrange 
that Bessie should have no power to forestall her 
income, to assign it in any way/ I added. 

Cathcart tried hard to prevent his face telling 
tales as he listened to my last words, but it would 
not do ; and, though he left me with the understand- 
ing that I might expect him to bring Bessie to see 
me shortly, I knew the whole affair was virtually at 
an end, and that already the ' noble young fellow,' 
the ' pet of the Mansion House,' was considering 
what he had better do next. 

About a week later, one day, when I returned to 
my lodgings after a most disagreeable walk through 
the City, where I had to repair on business, I found 
a cab at the door laden with boxes, and Bessie in the 
parlour, which room looked already as if the brokers 
had been in possession there, instead of their being, 
as it appeared now, at Mr. Dodman's. 

' We had to get my things out the back way,' she 
explained. ^ Mr. Dodman said it was better for me to 
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leave at once, as they had nothing to eat themselves, 
and soon would not have even a roof over their heads. 
He had been drinking, and swore dreadfully/ added 
Bessie, who was very fond of entering into details. 
' So I am back on your hands, uncle,* she finished. 
' I shall be quite happy here.' 

' It is impossible you can stay with me, Bessie,' 
I said firmly. ' I must go at once and see what 
arrangements I can make for the time being.' 

' Send her to Holway's,' advised Smith, to whom 
I repaired in this dilemma ; ' she'll be in her ele- 
ment there.' 

I knew what he meant. As one may trace the 
course of a storm by the damage it has wrought, so 
every path trodden by Bessie and Mrs. Holway was 
strewn with the wrecks of confusion and disorder. 
There chanced to be this difference between the pair, 
however: Mrs. Holway thought of herself last, if 
she ever thought of herself at all ; my niece's first 
and last and only thought was of Bessie Bichards. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 

Mid-winter in the Thames Valley — the middle of a 
winter when the snow had fallen heavily, and the 
water was ' coming down from Oxford ;' when the 
floods were out, and no one unacquainted with the 
* lie of the country ' could have told which was dry 
land in summer and which the river. That was the 
season to see the favoured valley in perfection. 
Water, water, nothing hut water, everywhere — the 
meadows covered hy it ; the trees growing in it ; the 
hedges struggling to keep their heads ahove it. A 
great sea of sullen, waveless, rushing, moaning, 
gurgling water; an ever-increasing tide, unahle to 
find the outlet it was seeking, and compelled to 
spread itself out over the haunts and habitations of 
men. It creeps under the doors of bams, and sobs 
its mysterious way across the fields and garden- 
paths, and up the steps to the highest terrace, where 
it washes and gurgles against the French casements. 
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and 80 at last persistently laps an entrance into the 
very house. A terrible visitor in its strength, its 
silence, its swiftness, and its subtlety ! 

When the Thames is four miles wide at Chertsey 
it is something to look out on that waste of waters, 
and listen to the lonely soughing of the spreading 
flood, which is like unto no other sound that ever 
falls on the ear of man. 

A steady flow, without an ebb; innumerable 
currents setting in the direction of gardens and 
orchards, of level mead and by-lane and broad high- 
road ; a lake of muddy water, the monotony of which 
is broken at intervals by a dash of white froth mark- 
ing where the flood has chafed itself into fury over 
the obstruction of a stone or the stump of a tree. 
Choose a gloomy winter's afternoon, with a pallid 
sun going down amid stormy clouds behind the 
Egham hills, the blackness of night travelling fast 
from the east, casting darksome shadows before it — 
no man or woman, no dog, or horse, or animal of 
any description, to bestow one touch of life on the 
desolate landscape — and the spectator sees before 
him a scene he will remember when he has forgot- 
ten many a fair outlook, many a bright laughing view. 
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As is usuaUy the case, the * oldest inhabitant ' — a 
term, to quote Mr. Smith, which is in general synon- 
ymous with the * greatest liar in the parish ' — said the 
Thames had not been so high for twenty years ; nay, 
he went on still further, and asserted the water was 
nigh on a foot deeper on Runnymede than since the 
time of King John. Those who resided in the 
Thames Valley, and were able to go away, left that 
favoured region in possession of the waters ; while 
those who had houses in London piously thanked 
Heaven they were not as those sinners down the 
South- Western rail, who never knew, when they 
went to bed at night, whether they might not have 
to take, in a sketchy toilet, to the nearest punt 
before morning. 

All this excitement and notoriety was, it is per- 
haps scarcely necessary to say, delightful to Mr. 
Bodewald. Had his cottage been perched on the 
top of Primrose Hill, he would have declared a 
palace rent-free should not induce him to take up 
permanent quarters in Surrey ; but, having rented 
The Snuggery, he was never weary of expatiating 
to those with whom he came in contact of the 
delights of living in a well-watered country. 
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* There is nothing like it/ he said enthnsiastic- 
ally. ' I wouldn't have missed seeing those volumes 
of water pouring over the meads for any money that 
could be offered to me.' 

^ Each one to his taste/ commented Mr. Smith, 
when this observation was made to him ; and then 
nothing would content Mr. Bodewald but that his 
friend should repair into the Valley, to be converted. 

'You'll never see anything like it again/ he 
remarked, labouring evidently under the delusion 
that the whole thing had been a scenic effect got 
up by Providence out of personal regard for himself. 
' It's a chance you ought not to miss. Please your- 
self, of course ; but, as a writer, it seems to me this 
is an opportunity you would be very foolish to let 
slip. I can't offer you society, because everybody 
has fled except De Field, and, as you know, he's a 
fellow I find it impossible to fraternise with. Frank- 
ford is away, and Posinby — all of them ; but though 
it is impossible for me to take you visiting, I can 
show you millions of tons of water. From my cot- 
tage to Thamesford Ferry is one wide lake, and 
Milter's meadows are all submerged, while the Beed 
is out a mile, I should say, on the other side; it 
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meets the Thames^ at any rate, in Hampsfield Meads. 
Do come, like a reasonable being, if it is only from 
Saturday till Monday.' 

Thus exhorted, Mr. Smith said he would run 
down some afternoon and have a look at the Thames 
Valley under water. 

^ You were not so enthusiastic about the matter 
last winter, if I recollect rightly,' he added. 

* 0, it was nothing last winter there. The riyers 
only rose sufficiently to make everything sloppy and 
dirty. We were not living in the midst of a flood, 
only of a swamp. It is quite exciting, I assure you. 
Why, from my window, I can see a lake of, I sup- 
pose, twenty square miles in size. The inhabitants 
are going about the streets of Hampsfield on planks 
laid on the top of casks. I went over there last 
Monday, and found a regular torrent pouring across 
the market-place.' 

* Well, I'll come dowp,' repeated Mr. Smith ; 
* but remember, Eodewald, you are not, upon any 
pretext whatsoever, to ask me to go visiting. If you 
do, I shall refuse ; and then we are likely to quarrel, 
and I do not want to quarrel with you if I can 
help it.' 
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* Make your mind easy on that point/ said Mr. 
Rodewald. * In the first place, there is no one to 
Tisit ; and in the next, if there were, I should cer- 
tainly not nrge yon to do anything likely to prove 
disagreeahle. I have not forgotten the fright you 
gave me that night at View-Water. No, never again, 
I decided, will I try to get Smith ont of his shell. 
Each man understands his own idiosyncrasies best. 
I could not have believed it possible for a quiet din- 
ner to so completely upset a person. The fact is, 
I suppose, that if you ever went into society at all, 
you have for so long a time held aloof from it, the 
excitement, slight though it may seem to others, 
proves too much for you.' 

There was a something in Mr. Bodewald's man- 
ner as he delivered himself of this utterance which, 
airy and intangible as it was, arrested Mr. Smith's 
attention ; but he only said, 

*If one's lot in life is to go round and round 
in a mill, do you not think it is true wisdom to 
believe such a lot the best and most acceptable that 
could be offered ?' 

* Well, perhaps for you,' agreed Mr. Bodewald, 
with lordly condescension. 
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' 0, I did not mean for yon, believe me/ answered 
Mr. Smith, langhing. ' We are two very different 
people.' 

'Yes, that is tme,' said Mr. Sodewald, in the 
tone of one who felt Nature never had cut out such 
a perfect pattern as himself, and never could repeat 
the feat. ' For years, I admit candidly, I have, from 
various causes, been compelled to live out of the world. 
So far our cases are parallel; but never believing 
that the necessity for such seclusion would always 
continue, I have refrained from finally slamming the 
door between myself and society. Now, that is what 
you have done — that is where we diflfer. You have 
shut yourself up in your little den and turned the 
key against your fellows.' 

' And — ' suggested Mr. Smith. 

'I do not know I have anything else to add, 
except that I shall not attempt to drag you out of 
your tub. If society is disagreeable to you, why, it 
is, and we can't alter the fact.' 

' It is a comfort to find you so tolerant.' 

'Tolerant! There never existed so tolerant a 
man as myself. Had I not been, our friendship 
could not have lasted as it has.' 

VOL. III. I 
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^ Anyhow, it is quite understood I am not to be 
inveigled out to any entertainment.* 

^ No. Yon shall do precisely as it seemeth best 
to thee. Now, when and where are we to meet on 
Saturday ?* 

* Nowhere in town/ answered Mr. Smith de- 
cidedly. ^I shall turn up at The Snuggery some 
time during the course of the evening ; but I won't 
bind myself to an hour. I cannot tell how I may be 
situated.' 

' To hear you talk, any one might conclude you 
had the affairs of the nation on your shoulders.' 

^ I have my own, and I find them quite sufficient.' 
After which retort, Mr. Smith lounged out of Mr. 
Bodewald's office, where he had called to pay some 
money. 

He did not put in an appearance at The Snuggery 

till nine o'clock on the Saturday arranged for his 

visit. With what Mr. Bodewald called 'his usual 
indifference to the wishes and feelings of other per- 
sons,' he had taken train for Thamesford, and made 
his way back to Seedbourne as best he could. 

> He found it necessary, as he stated, to ' dodge 
the floods/ and was therefore obliged to work a cir- 
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cuitous route^ so as to avoid places where the water 
covered the high-road for a few hundred yards, and 
to find by-lanes likely not to lead him too far from 
the point he desired to touch. 

By great good fortune, he said, he had acciden- 
tally been able to see the aspect presented by the 
river from Thamesford Bridge, under the light of a 
young but bright moon. 

* It was a wonderful scene,' he remarked ; * weird 
and desolate and impressive beyond anything I could 
have conceived.' 

* You may consider yourself fortunate to have 
escaped drowning,' observed Mr. Eodewald. *I do 
not think there is another human being, except your- 
seK, who would have started on such a mad expedi- 
tion as to walk after nightfall from Thamesford to 
Eeedboume with the water out.' 

* But I am not drowned, as you see. Where are 
the children, and how is Miss Lydney ?' 

Somewhat shortly, Mr. Eodewald said the chil- 
dren had gone to bed, and his sister-in-law was well. 
Having proposed to act the part of showman to the 
Thames Valley, with the water higher than it had 
been since the time of King John, and not a square 
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inch of Bunnymede dry land, he felt naturally incensed 
at Mr. Smith's coohiess in taking the matter into 
his own hands. He did not think it nice or friendly 
of Smith to go and see such a spectacle by himself, 
and he was a little sulky for a time in consequence. 

But during supper he unbent. After all, it was 
pleasant to sit opposite the old familiar face, and 
hear the remembered tones that had given strength 
and support to his soul so often — to have an intelli- 
gent being to talk to, as a relief from the prattle of 
his girls, or the household gossip, above which poor 
Miss Lydney seemed unable to rise. 

Yes, with all his faults — and in Mr. Bodewald's 
opinion he had many — Mr. Smith was good company. 
He possessed a bitter tongue, and he never looked at 
anything from a usual and common-sense point of 
view ; but still he is ' something ' thought Mr. Bode- 
wald, ' for a man like myself to whet my intellect on.' 

When supper was over, and Miss Lydney, remark- 
ing it was Saturday and she felt tired, bade Mr. 
Smith good-night, the last shade of dissatisfaction 
vanished from Mr. Bodewald's face as he said, after 
he put a fresh billet on the fire, and begged his 
friend to fill his pipe. 
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' It is quite like old times to have you here again. 
What an age it seems since you were down before !' 

*Yes,* agreed Mr. Smith, pressing the tobacco 
into his pipe as he spoke. 

' Tou seem to have found some profitable employ- 
ment.' 

' I have worked very hard.* 

* Yes. You are not looking well.' 

* I am not well.* 

*Why do you overdo it? You know I would 
assist you, as regards money matters, in any pos- 
sible way. I have always tried to stand your friend. 
It vexes me to see you, after a fashion, killing your- 
self in order to meet your engagements.' 

For a minute Mr. Smith did not reply; his whole 
attention seemed to be devoted to getting his pipe to 
light ; then he said, 

' There comes a night when no man can work. 
Even in a worldly and pecuniary sense, those words 
are true ; and if I were to rest on my oars now, there 
might come a time when I should be unable to pull 
to land.' 

* Why don't you insure your life, and then you 
might take things a little more easily ?' 
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' My life is insared.' 

* Why did yoa neyer say so before ?' 

' Why should I say so now ? I did not insure it 
for your benefit.' 

* Surely there was nothing in my question to in- 
duce so sharp an answer ?' 

* I did not mean to be sharp. Overwork^ and 
perhaps other matters, have made me irritable lately. 
Let us change the topic. John Smith is one of those 
subjects of which I find it possible to hear too much. 
Tell me something concerning Beedboume ; there is 
a good soothing sleepy sound about the very name 
of the place, which seems grateful to my nerves.' 

Mr. Bodewald, filling his own pipe, nodded his 
head gravely. He was thinking, 

'This is the pass to which laudanum brings a 
man. How thankful I am I never, in any trouble 
of my life, took to stimulants or sedatives !' but he 
said aloud : ' There is not much to tell ; we go on 
much as formerly. Field is rather more bumptious 
than he used to be ; but I rather fancy there'll be a 
smash-up at Beed House ere long. He was bitten 
deeply, I know, over the company Sonnington floated. 
Fifty thousand, I fancy, won't see him out of it. He 
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has three lawsnits pending now, and he only defends 
them to gain time. WeU, I sha'n't lament when his 
nose is brought ^to the grindstone ; and I sha'n't be 
sorry for the Seedbonrne tradespeople he lets in. I 
gave some of them fair warning what they might 
expect, and if they like to risk their goods after what 
I said, the fault is not mine.' 

'Did yon think the Beedbournians incapable, 
then, of taking care of themselves?' asked Mr. Smith, 
in mild astonishment. 

* They live out of the world,' explained Mr. Bode- 
wald, blandly tolerant of the ignorance to which he 
felt himself superior. 'I might lose a million of 
money, and, unless I failed to pay them for the last 
half-pound of sugar, they would never know any- 
thing about the matter. They hear nothing, they 
read nothing, they know nothing. Except the local 
news reported in the Hampsfield Gazette, they have 
not an idea of what is going on beyond the Beed. 
London might be in Africa, and our places of business 
in New Zealand, for all they care or can tell about us.' 

*Go on,' entreated Mr. Smith lazily. *Your 
mental activity is quite refreshing. I always thought 
nothing was too small or too great for you. So you 
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really have taken the interests of the country green- 
grocer and milkman under your fatherly care ?' 

' I could not look on and see men running the 
chance of losing their little all without speaking a 
word of caution/ answered Mr. Rodewald, 'more 
especially as they seemed to look up to me, and in- 
clined to place implicit faith in my guidance. So 
when the grocer mentioned Field owed him a couple 
of hundred pounds, and added he did not like to ask 
for the money lest he should lose the custom, but 
that the want of it was really inconveniencing him, 
I advised him to press for the whole at once. 

" You'll do as you like, of course," I said ; " but 
if you find afterwards you get nothing, remember I 
warned you in time ; it is better to cry over your 
goods than after them." ' 

* Well, and did he take your advice ?' 

* Yes ; and is now, I am sorry to say, going up 
and down the parish cursing me for having given, 
and himself for having followed, it; but I don't 
mind. I only did my duty. I acted by him as I 
should have felt obliged had any one acted by me ; 
and if he chooses to be ungrateful, that is only what 
one might expect.' 
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Mr. Smith laughed. 

' This is all delightfully interesting, Kodewald/ 

* 

he remarked. * Pray proceed.' 

* It would seem,' explained Mr. Kodewald, ' that, 
after waiting and hesitating for several days whether 
he would or would not ask for his account, he heard 
Field had sold his pair of carriage-horses, and was 
going to drive only one in the brougham during the 
winter. Now, there were reasons for this, quite 
independent of any motives of economy, as the 
idiot must have seen, had he only stopped for a ' 
moment to consider. He had thought little of what 
I told him; but selling one horse seemed to his 
wisdom bankruptcy made visible. Without more to 
do he started off for Seed House, stopping at the 
Eeedbourne Arms to fortify himself for the visit; 
and was so insolent. Field wrote out an open cheque 
for the amount of his account, and told him never to 
set foot inside the gate again. Next day he went 
up to town, secured his money, and the reaction 
began. When he saw the cart of his Hampsfield 
rival delivering goods at Beed House, he took to his 
bed; and since he got up has been, figuratively 
speaking, on his knees before Field.' 
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' How fond Field must be of you !* observed Mr. 
Smith. 

* There's no love lost between us/ agreed Mr. 
Bodewald. ' Some day, perhaps, he may wish he 
had been ordinarily civil to me.* 

* If he had, I suppose you would have left the 
Beedboume tradesmen to look after their own in- 
terests ?' said Mr. Smith. 

But Mr. Bodewald discreetly ignored this sugges- 
tion. 

'And Posinby, how is he getting on?' asked 
Mr. Smith, after having paused in vain for a reply. 
* And the fair Wickenden ? 0, tell me about her !* 

' When I saw her last/ said Mr. Bodewald, ' she 
was much as usual. She inquired particularly after 
you, as she always does — for that matter, indeed, so 
did they aU.' 

* How many persons are included in that ** all " ?' in- 
quired Mr. Smith. ' Excuse me if I seem inquisitive ; 
but it would be agreeable to know the names of those 

« 

kind enough to remember the fact of my existence.' 

* Well, there are only three of them in that house- 
hold you know — excluding servants, of course — ^I 
meant Mr. and Mrs. Posinby and Miss Wickenden/ 
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'Most thoughtful, I am sure. And is Mr. 

Posinby still going the same pace 7 
' The same pace, only fester.' 
*It must be break-neck by this time, then.' 
' Yes ; he has got himself into a nice mess.' 
'And can't you, with your business knowledge, 

and fondness for putting your fingers into other 

folks' pies, help him out of it ?' 

* Eeally, Smith, if I didn't know you as well as 
Ido— ' 

' Never mind that now. Can't you help him ?' 
and Mr. Smith looked curiously at Mr. Bodewald 
through the smoke they both were making. 

*No. I may be able to help her, though I 
almost doubt it.' 

' I thought her money was tied up, so that she 
couldn't muddle it away if she tried.' 

' H — m ! I don't know so much about that.' 

* Haye they taken you into council ?' 

* I think it has proved a comfort both to husband 
and wife to talk to me. I see plenty of trouble 
ahead for both of them; but I really do not 
exactly know how it is possible for me to interfere 
in their affairs with advantage.' 
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• * To you or to them ?' asked Mr. Smith. 
' I don't want to reap any advantage, I assure 

you. They have been kind and nice to me ; and if 
she was not his wife, and he was not her husband, 
it might be possible to make some suggestions ; but 
she is so entirely under his dominion, and he is such 
a wild harum-scarum sort of fellow, that sometimes 
I feel driven to my wit's end. The mad wasteful 
folly of that house is almost incredible. What do 
you say to the servants drinking up the champagne 
because there was no beer ?' 

' They showed an amount of practical sense 
worthy of all praise,' criticised Mr. Smith. 'But 
how on earth, Rodewald, did you get to know of this 
proceeding ?' 

' Mrs. Posinby sent for me.' 

* The deuce she did !' 

There was such a world of meaning in Mr. 
Smith's words, and such an amazed expression in 
his face, that Mr. Bodewald tried hard to look at 
him straight, but failed, and went on hurriedly, 

' The brewers had struck over their account, and 
refused to supply another barrel till they received 
some money. Mrs. Posinby had no money; and 
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as beer was therefore not forthcoming, the butler 
coolly fell back on the champagne.' 

* Yes. And Mrs. Posinby 7 

* Poor soul ! she sent for me in the greatest dis- 
tress.' 

' What did she want you to do ?' 

* Clear the house.' 

* And when you had swept and garnished it ?* 

*I advised her to go away for a short time. 
Her health seemed seriously aflfected.' 
' How did Posinby take that ?' 

* He professed himself very grateful ; said View- 
Water was a tremendous expense, and that he 
shouldn't care if .the floods rose a little more and 
carried it off bodily into the Thames.' 

' From the appearance of the country, more un- 
likely things have happened.' 

* That won't happen. No miracle will intervene 
to save friend Posinby from the consequences of his 
own acts.' 

* What do you mean — what wickedness has the 
man been up to ?' 

* He has done that which will transport him some 
day,' said Mr. Kodewald, in a calm even voice, as 
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thoagh he had been merely remarking that Mr. 
Posinby might, twenty years after, expect to gather 
wahiats from a tree just planted. 

' Did he tell you this ?' asked Mr. Smith, taking 
the pipe out of his mouth, stretching his legs till his 
feet touched the fender, and looking at Mr. Bode- 
wald with a sort of fascinated astonishment. 

' Not in so many words ; but I found it out.* 

* 0, you found it out ? What did you iSnd ?* 

' I don't mind telling you, for I know the matter 
will go no further; but he has been dealing with 
the property.' 

' How could he do that ?' 

' I have not cared to go deeply into the affair ; 
but somehow he has got money on View- Water.* 

* Is that why he wishes the Thames would carry 
the place down to Sheemess ?* 

' I suppose so ; though that would not help him 
much, unless Somerset House went after it.' 

' I^oor devil !' exclaimed Mr. Smith, whose moral 
sense was, as Mr. Bodewald often told him, ' singu- 
larly defective.' 



CHAPTER V. 

*'HEAR, HEAR ! ' 

It was a miserable morning — it mighty to judge from 
appearances, have been Black Monday, with all the 
impending cares of the week hanging heavy on its 
mind, instead of Sunday, with banks closed, and 
duns keeping quiet within their own houses, and 
debtors trying to catch their breath, and a gseat 
silence pervading Beedboume, where there was no- 
thing in the world to do except go to hear Mr. 
Bivers discoursing on the Prophets, or walk over to 
Hampsfield and listen to the clergyman there trying 
to prove that two and two made five, and enlivening 
his discourse at intervals with the remark, which 
he really put almost in the form of a conundrum, 

' What says St. Paul ?' 

A dull, damp, depressing, heavy morning — ^warm, 
oppressive, relaxing, and unhealthy. 

When Mr. Smith opened his window, and stood, 
with arms resting on the sash, surveying the land- 
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scape as it looked under a leaden sky^ with a driz- 
zling rain falling on the damp earth, he perceived a 
steam rising in the favoured valley, which imme- 
diately suggested to his mind the idea of fever and 
ague made visible. Beyond this mist lay water — 
miles of it — trees and hedges growing in its midst; 
altogether a dull and sombre scene, that struck the 
same sad key the man's own thoughts were pitched 
in. 

The tints of the landscape were no grayer than 
those which had pervaded the dreary story of his 
life. 

'Not cheerful, certainly,' he decided. *Now, 
I wonder if this might be considered a tempting 
morning for a man to commit suicide ?' 

He could not settle this matter to his mind, and, 
turning from the window, determined to refer it 
to Mr. Bodewald. 

But Mr. Eodewald was not, he found, in a 
mood to receive any suggestion of the sort in a 
proper spirit. During breakfast that gentleman 
was very captious indeed. Evidently something 
had gone wrong domestically ; and Mr. Smith swal- 
lowed his coffee and buttered his toast and tapped 
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his egg in a wise silence, wondering what in the 
world could have happened, for during the whole 
of his long acquaintance with the household he had 
never before seen Miss Lydney * short ' with her 
brother-in-law, or heard Mr. Eodewald snappish in 
his remarks to the lady who presided over his 
establishment. The girls, too, were singularly 
quiet and undemonstrative. When the uncomfort- 
able meal was over, Mr. Eodewald left the room in 
order to put on thick boots, advising Mr. Smith to 
follow his example, as the roads were in such a ' vile 
state.' Miss Lydney, with Annie close at her heels, 
departed to the kitchen; while Susan only paused 
for a moment to whisper to her stanch friend, 

' Isn't papa cross ?' ere limping after her aunt 
and sister. 

Mr. Smith, left thus alone, stood for a moment 
in the middle of the room amazed. * What's up ?* 
he thought ; and then, turning to the window, he 
once again commenced contemplating the aspect 
of external Nature, as Nature can look almost at her 
worst. 

'Aren't you ready?' asked his host, breaking 
across his reverie. 

VOL. III. K 
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Mr. Bodewald spoke in an aggrieved tone. His 
state of mind was that popularly known as being 
ready to quarrel with his own five fingers. 

* Yes, quite ready/ answered Mr. Smith, with a 
calm gloom, which served its purpose as well as any 
other mood might have done. 

* Won't you put on a top-coat ?' 

* Too warm,' was the laconic reply. 

* Well, then, come along ;' and thus exhorted, 
Mr. Smith preceded his host across the hall. 

Mr. Eodewald shut the door behind them with 
a hearty bang, and they walked down the short 
drive, their feet sinking into the wet gravel, and 
leaving deep impressions as they passed along. 

Once out in the road, Mr. Eodewald found a 
great deal to say, and he said it. He began with a 
general statement to the eflfect that it was a pity 
people would not be reasonable ; he affirmed that 
the want of common sense — ordinary sense — was the 
cause of pretty nearly all the trouble and mis- 
understanding in the world. He proceeded further 
to observe that, as a rule, he thought women were 
much more deficient in this desirable quality than 
men. He said their education was so imperfect' 
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— ^that their reasoning powers were so poorly de- 
veloped — that they were so prejudiced and so hard 
to get out of a certain groove — the result could not 
perhaps be wondered at, though it was impossible 
to lament it sufficiently. 

So far he had the talk to himself; Mr. Smith 
remained silent. He suspected what this all meant, 
but he was waiting to hear. 

One of Mr. Eodewald's greatest needs in exist- 
ence was a confidant. He would rather have told 
his grievances to an idiot than remained silent ; but 
as even to idiots it is not always safe to expose the 
secrefcs of one's soul, he found he had usually either 
to content himself with generalities, or hold his 
tongue. 

Perhaps this was one reason why Mr. Kodewald's 
generalities, being mostly barbed with some strong 
personal feeling, were so extremely disagreeable ; 
when he condescended to particulars, the sting of 
his utterances lost half its venom. 

To Mr. Smith he felt he could unbosom himself; 
and before they reached the church he explained 
that Miss Lydney was giving him a vast amount of 
annoyance. 
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' She is acting from the very best intentions, I 
am sure/ he said, though indeed he felt sure of 
nothing of the sort ; * but I cannot make her under- 
stand that she is placing me in the falsest position 
possible. As I ask her, because I may be unable to 
buy a new hat at one period of my life, is it abso- 
lutely necessary I should go on wearing an old hat 
for ever ? You see. Smith, don't you ?* 

* Yes, I think so,' answered Mr. Smith ; and he 
looked mournfully to right and left over the sodden 
fields and the swollen streamlets. 

' It is really very hard upon m€,' continued Mr. 
Eodewald eagerly. ' I want to do the best I can for all 
connected with me. I am sure I try all in my power 
to make every one in the world as happy as possible. 
Even in business I know I often go out of my way to 
do a good turn to those who are not perhaps over- 
grateful for my kindness. I do not mean you, of 
course. Smith.* 

'0 no, of course not; I quite understand that,' 
agreed Mr. Smith grimly. 

* And I feel it too bad, therefore, to have my mo- 
tives misunderstood in the home circle, and wrong 
constructions put upon my simplest actions. After 
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a great deal of trouble — an amount of trouble I should 
not have taken about any question, except a religion s 
one — I managed to secure a pew in church. I got 
it as the greatest favour; in fact, Frankford got it 
for me. I see you look surprised ; but the fact is I 
don't know my information about him was quite 
reliable ; and in any case I suppose a man, no mat- 
ter how far he has gone wrong, may repent, eh ? 
What do you think r 

' I should be very sorry to think he might not, 
though I believe he very seldom does,' was the 
answer. 

' Well, we may let that pass, at any rate. He 
knew I wanted a pew in Reedbourne church, and, 
being hand and glove with Rivers, got me a nice 
snug little nook — holds four ; rather a tight fit, but 
still—' 

' Yes ?' Mr. Smith uttered the word interroga- 
tively. 

* Of course, having the seat, I want my family to 
attend ; and do you think I can get Miss Lydney out 
in the forenoon ? No ; wild horses won't drag her.' 

'But Miss Lydney always preferred going to 
evening service.' 
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' Precisely so ; and that is what I now desire to 
alter. Fact is, Smith — for I really do not think I 
ought to have any reserves with you — I find that our 
domestic arrangements are an anomaly in a place 
like Beedboume. Of course in town it did not mat- 
ter ; there people knew nothing about our business.' 
* I daresay plenty of people did/ amended Mr. 
Smith ; ' only you did not care then whether they 
did or not, and you do care now.* 

' You see, the position has altered,' said Mr. Bode- 
wald, in semi-apologetic explanation. 

' It has,' agreed Mr. Smith, * as I prophesied it 
would. You are getting on, my friend ; very shortly 
you will find yourself at the top of the tree.' 

' And don't you think it is very hard,' asked Mr. 
Bodewald, in a tone in which gratification and annoy- 
ance were about evenly balanced, * that, knowing all 
the difficulties I have had to overcome, and the way 
I have slaved to provide for my family and place 
them in a good station, any one should, now I am, 
as you so truly observe, getting up a little, try with 
might and main to pull me back ?' 

Mr. Smith opened his mouth to speak, but he 
thought better of it, and remained silent ; while Mr. 
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Bodewald, taking this sileuce for acquiescence, pro- 
ceeded solemnly, 

' And I can assure you, Smith, that the fact of 
my sister-in-law insisting on performing so many 
household duties with her own hands is, with some 
persons, a complete bar to social intercourse.' 

* I daresay it is,' answered Mr. Smith, at the 
same moment taking off his hat, with a feeling of 
devout thankfulness, as they entered the church- 
porch. 

Gloom is a totally inadequate word with which 
to endeavour to describe the interior of the sacred 
edifice, as it appeared to Mr. Smith on that special 
Sunday. It seemed to him as if all the mists and 
fogs and vapours in the whole Valley of the Thames 
had crept up the rising ground, and taken posses- 
sion of the building. The painted windows loomed 
through a steam which would not have disgraced a 
washing-day. The figures of the clergyman and 
the choristers — for the state of the domestic atmo- 
sphere had caused Mr. Bodewald to be somewhat 
late in starting from The Snuggery, and service had 
already commenced — looked an immense way off and 
as if seen through a transparency. Ther6 were not 
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many persons seated on the narrow and uncomfort- 
able benches, called by courtesy pews. Most of the 
parishioners seemed to have preferred the comfort of 
their own firesides to the doubtful warmth of the 
heating apparatus in Reedbourne Church — an appa- 
ratus that could never really be relied on. Those 
who were present, however, gave cheerful assurance, 
by a running fire of stifled coughs, of what might be 
expected later on when the sermon began. 

Altogether Beedbourne was at its worst that 
morning; and Mr. Rodewald seemed to feel this, 
for the whisper in which he said, 'Do move on. 
Smith !* was not remarkable for geniality. 

Mr. Smith, as usual, had been looking at the 
windows — those terrible windows — which for him 
possessed such a weird attraction ; but, thus ex- 
horted, he proceeded up the side aisle till he was 
close beside the pulpit, where, with a just though 
chastened pride, Mr. Bodewald motioned him into a 
little pew at right angles with the high-art erection 
whence Messrs. Eivers and Grey were alternately in 
the habit of exhorting the Reedbourne sheep not to 
stray from the beaten track, but continue to pin 
their faith on perfectly unimportant points of detail. 
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and prove their sincerity by subscribing, with their 
wonted liberality, to, &c. 

In this pew, which Mr. Eodewald had moved 
heaven and earth to obtain, his friend felt more 
truly uncomfortable than he had ever before done in 
any church. He had not room for his legs; he 
could not sit sideways, because the seat was so 
narrow, and the floor encumbered with hassocks; 
he could not find any place to put his hat; and 
when he accidentally knocked over his companion's 
umbrella, Mr. Bodewald looked as much put out as 
though he had brought down the whole of *our 
lovely peal of bells.' 

'A coffin made to measure,' said the unhappy 
man subsequently, 'would be easy and pleasant, 
Eodewald, in comparison to that egg-chest of yours 
in church. It may be all very well,' he added, see- 
ing his host was in no temper to hear reflections 
disparaging to anything he possessed, 'for so ad- 
mirably proportioned a fellow as you are to be 
packed into it ; but to me, I can simply say it 
proved a cunningly-devised system of torture.* 

Tim« had been when such a tribute to his stifl* 
sturdy figure, every line of which Mr. Eodewald 
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thought perfection, would have restored his equani- 
mity, and brought a glow of honest pleasure to his 
manly cheek ; but on that especially gloomy Sunday 
it was so difficult to please him as to render the feat 
practically impossible. 

' If things begin to go wrong in the morning 
they continue to go wrong,' he threw out as a piece 
of general information, which Mr. Smith and Miss 
Lydney might find applicable personally, if they chose 
to take the hint implied. Mr. Eodewald's morning 
had begun badly, and during the course of divine 
service he felt, to quote his own words, *put out 
consumedly.* 

For in church a thing happened which he would 
not, so he said, have chosen to occur — no, not for 
five hundred pounds. 

' I do not see how it can possibly affect you in 
the least,' said Mr. Smith, on their way home. 

' Well, of course, no one who knows me,' an- 
swered Mr. Eodewald, ' could for a moment enter- 
tain the idea that I — But still — ' and he shook 
his head gravely and sadly, and looked around on 
the submerged meadows, as if to suggest that, 
matters having now gone so far wrong with Frantz 
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Bodewald, it would not much signify if a second 
Deluge did come upon the earth. 

Up to a certain point public worship had that 
morning droned along in Eeedboume church with- 
out any event happening to vary its monotony or 
startle its decorum. The curate had a cold, it is 
true; and the choristers, one and all, seemed to 
have got mist on the chest ; while the organ ap- 
peared actually to wheeze, and the clack of the 
bellows at times became terribly distinct ; while the 
congregation could boast a collection of lung and 
bronchial affections which distanced all competitors. 
Cough, cough, cough — hack, hack, hack; varied at 
intervals with paroxysms, brought on, no doubt, by 
attempts to stifle sounds which would have their 
way. 

In the middle of the Thanksgiving, Mr. Grey 
paused dead, to let a perfect storm of coughs sweep 
by; then, before he gave out the hymn, he was good 
enough to tell his flock that their efforts to control 
the uncomfortable tickling in their throats, from 
which many of them seemed to suffer, were really 
productive of more alarming results than if they let 
Nature have her own way. 
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' It is trying, no doubt/ he confessed ; * but we 
must all strive to be as patient as we can ;' haying 
finished which kindly sentence, for some reason, 
known best to himself, the curate fixed Mr. Smith — 
who had not coughed, or thought of coughing, and 
who wore the expression an early Christian saint 
might have done on his way to torture and death — 
with a glance that seemed to say, 

' I have my eye upon you.' 

Meeting this glance, Mr. Smith, without a change 
of countenance, shifted his position, uncrossed his 
long right leg from his left, and crossed his long 
left leg over his right. 

He had no thought of defiance in the move- 
ment, but some who were able to follow Mr. Grey's 
gaze construed the action into a sort of insolent 
defiance. 

The service proceeded. The Commandments, as 
read by Mr. Kivers, were almost inaudible ; but that 
was a usual thing, and did not excite any feeling of 
surprise. In the Decalogue there was so much of 
the choir and so little of the Bector that it did not 
seem greatly to signify how many or how few of the 
words uttered by the clergyman found their way 
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out of the chancel into the hody of the church. 
Another hymn preluded the sermon ; and when it 
was finished, and the congregation again settled in 
their seats, a dead and unnatural silence succeeded 
to the previous tempest of unpleasant rasping sounds. 
The church-going portion of Reedbourne was 
waiting for the text ere beginning again. If it 
remained quiet much longer it would get red in the 
face, and thick in the neck, and — 

* It must be obvious to all present,' thus Mr. 
Rivers, in a thin husky voice, which had the effect 
of being uttered in a forced whisper somewhere in 
the region of his boots, * that it is as painful for me 
to speak as for you to listen. I am suffering from 
so severe a cold, and the effort for me to utter even 
these few words is so great, that I feel my best course 
is to postpone the address I had meant to give you 
to-day on the subject of the ten talents, and ask you 
to come when I am better, and let me tell you my 
views concerning the responsibilities of those to 
whom so much has been given.' 

Just for a second there ensued an amazed silence 
— a silence of such utter astonishment that it was 
not broken by the sound of a solitary throat being 
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cleared ; tben a dreadful, a most terrible thing hap- 
pened. Through the stillness came a perfectly 
audible, though softly murmured, 

*Hear, hear!' an approving, an unctuous, an 
ironical, a practical ' Hear, hear !' and it seemed to 
proceed from Mr. Bodewald's pew, which was under 
the Rector's very nose. 

Each man in the church looked at his neighbour 
— each man, that is to say, except Mr. Smith. If 
he had been stone deaf he could not have remained 
more serenely unconscious ; if he had been blind 
from his birth he could not have seemed less con- 
scious of the glare with which Mr. Eodewald re- 
garded him. 

Mr. Rivers was the first to regain self-possession, 
for it could not be said that Mr. Smith ever lost his. 

With a grand courage, though somewhat tremu- 
lously, he pronounced the Blessing ; then the con- 
gregation sank on its knees, the coughing recom- 
menced, the ladies tittered, their faces covered with 
cobwebby handkerchiefs; the organ pealed forth; 
the choristers defiled out of the chancel ; the pews 
were speedily cleared, the aisles left empty; and 
Reedbourne, greatly scandalised, found itself walking 
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back home at least twenty minutes before it was 
expected there, while on every lip and every tongue 
there was but one inquiry : 

* Who could have done it ?' 

Who had done it ? For about five minutes 
there was wild work between Mr. Rodewald and his 
friend. 

* What on earth possessed you ?' was Mr. Eode- 
wald's first question. 

* I don't know what you mean,' said Mr. Smith. 
'Why, of course, it was you called out "Hear, 

hear !" I'll venture to say there is not another man 
in the parish so utterly lost to all sense of decency — 
I won't use so mild a word as decorum — as to have 
committed such a sacrilege ; and what I am to say 
or to do about the matter I am sure I don't know.' 

* Unless you made the remark — which I confess 
struck me as wonderfully appropriate — I can't see 
why you should do anything. In any case, indeed, 
I think a masterly inactivity would be the wisest 
course you could adopt.' 

The preliminaries thus over, the fight began. 
Mr. Rodewald drew his sword and threw away the 
scabbard. Mr. Smith, who, though he did not care 
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for battle, could hold his own, not merely stood upon 
the defensive, but drew blood from his adversary. 

While it lasted, the engagement was heavy ; but 
a sort of peace was finally patched up. 

Even Mr. Bodewald found that, when his friend 
meant business, discretion was by far the better part 
of valour. The whip of Mr. Smith's tongue might 
be light apparently, but he knew how to lay it on ; 
he did not spare the weak spots or omit to touch the 
raw. He did not say very much ; but what he said 
was to the purpose, and he might, for he felt just in 
the humour to speak out the worst half of his mind, 
have proceeded to give the gentleman who was aspir- 
ing to become a power in Beedboume, some not very 
palatable hints on the subject, when Mr. Eodewald 
brought the controversy to a point by saying, 

'Well, if you assure me, upon your word of 
honour. Smith, that it was not you, of course I must 
believe myself mistaken, and there's an end of it.' 

Mr. Smith laughed scornfully. 

' I wonder what you take me for ? Why should 
I give you an assurance of the sort ? Have you 
ever seen anything about me which should induce 
you to imagine it possible for me so far to forget 
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myself as to take to " brawling in church " ? If 
I have no very high opinion of Mr. Kivers, I at 
least reverence the Master he professes to serve, 
and should no more think of misconducting my- 
self in His house than of dancing a jig in the 
throne-room at Buckingham Palace.' 

* That's quite enough — more than enough !* ex- 
claimed Mr. Kodewald. 

' I am glad you are satisfied at last/ remarked 
Mr. Smith, ' though what could ever have induced 
you to impute such an act to me, I cannot imagine.' 

' But the sound certainly seemed to proceed from 
my pew.' 

' Yes, and there were two of us in it.' 

* No one could suspect me !' cried Mr, Eodewald, 
bristling up again. 

' Why shouldn't you be suspected ?' retorted Mr. 
Smith. * Do you suppose you carry all your virtues 
graven on your face, or that utter strangers can 
have knowledge of the demon of conventionality 
which rules you with a rod of iron ? But we needn't 
go over all that ground once more. I don't believe 
you opened your lips except to sing — which, by the 
way, you did, for a wonder, very much out of tune — 
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and, as far as I am concerned, you may believe just 
vhat you please about me. I skall not discuss the 
question farther ; and if you don't let it drop, I will 
go straight back to town. I have no intention of 
spending a whole Sunday sparring with you.' 

' There has been a great change in you lately, 
Smith,' observed Mr. Bodewald, vrith glowing cheeks. 
' Has there ? I am not singular ; other people 
have changed too, and not for the better ; but I don't 
mean to go on with this sort of thing. Make my 
apologies to Miss Lydney, and send my bag on to- 
morrow to New Inn ;* and actually Mr. Smith was 
turning off in the direction of the station, when Mr. 
Eodewald seized him by the arm, and, with many 
protestations of friendship, respect, and even affec- 
tion, declared they should not part after that fashion, 
and, insisting he had quite misunderstood the whole 
previous tendency of the conversation, gave him to 
understand nothing was further from his, Frantz 
Bodewald's, intention than even to suggest the idea 
he had meant to startle the proprieties of Beed- 
boume. 

It was a very lame, though a full and almost 
abject, apology that Mr. Eodewald offered. Mr. 
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Smith accepted it, however, in dumb silence; and 
they returned to The Snuggery, conversing as they 
went on such topics as the aspect of the x»mntry 
under water, the poorness of the pew accommodation 
in Eeedbourne church, the unsatisfactory results 
achieved by the heating apparatus, the effect such 
long-continued rains were likely to produce on farm- 
ing interests, with other subjects of a like dispas- 
sionate and interesting nature. 

Upon each and all of them both gentlemen could 
have said a good deal that was excessively unpleasant ; 
but they were upon their best behaviour ; their cour- 
tesy was astonishing ; and the tone of civil forbearance 
which characterised* their conversation over dinner 
so marked that Miss Lydney, unaccustomed to such 
amenities as were observed between them, looked occa- 
sionally from one to the other in mute astonishment. 

In the afternoon no one went out except Mr 
Bodewald, who marched off through a drizzling rain 
to admire the effect of the floods as seen from 
Thamesford Bridge. 

He invited Mr. Smith to accompany him ; but 
that wise man answering he would go as &r as the 
haU-door and no farther, Mr. Bodewald departed to 
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soothe his perturbed spirit with a pipe and a walk 
all alone. 

Mr. Smith talked to the children and told them 
stories till it grew quite dusk, and they were sitting 
in the firelight with no candles when the master of 
the house returned, saying he would not have missed 
the sight of the water going over the weir for any 
money which could have been oflFered him. 

He was in such excellent spirits, Mr. Smith 
almost imagined he must have met with a plea- 
sant adventure by the way; the contemplation of 
a hundred tons more or less of water coming down 
from Oxford and flooding the Thames Valley could 
scarcely have produced such a beneficial change in 
his temper as had evidently been brought about by 
some cause. 

During tea he wanted to know who was going 
to church, and received his friend's decided, ' I am 
not, for one !' quite amiably, and without any of 
those allusions to Mr. Smith's inattention to both 
his worldly and spiritual affairs, with which he was 
usually wont to point the moral and adorn the tale 
of his own very different mode of procedure. Annie 
wished to accompany her father, but Miss Lydney 
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declared somewhat sharply she was not going to have 
any tramping through muddy roads, and trouble of 
nursing sore throats for days afterwards. To Mr. 
Smith's surprise, Mr. Eodewald expressed his opinion 
that his sister-in-law was right. * You know you 
were complaining of a pain in your chest yesterday, 
Annie. Better do as your aunt tells you ;' which 
remark, so far apparently from giving satisfaction to 
Miss Lydney, sent her flouncing out of the room in 
a manner Mr. Smith had never previously seen her 
make her exit. 

When Mr. Cheverley's tenant had gone off to 
listen to all the good things that were to be heard at 
Reedboume church, Miss Lydney sent the children to 
amuse themselves in another room, and, taking pos- 
session of an easy-chair in front of the drawing-room 
fire, opened her mind to Mr. Smith. According to 
her statement, everything was going wrong ' since 
he,' referring to Mr. Eodewald, 'became acquainted 
with those horrible people at View- Water. He has 
not been like the same person,' she said ; ' nothing I 
do or can do, pleases him. He is always finding fault. 
He is vexed because I can't care for his grand ladies 
and they don't care for me. I would be ashamed to 
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keep such a wastefal house and set of idle useless 
servants as Mrs. Posinby does. Besides, we are not 
rich as tbejare. If I had not saved and worked, and 
never thought of sparing myself, I should like to know 
how he and the girls would have been off. And he is 
dissatisfied with the girls, too. He wants them, he 
says, to be brought up more like young ladies. 
Annie he talks of sending to school. Why, as I 
told him, he may as well say he means to break 
Susan's heart at once !' 

Mr. Smith listened in silence ; he did not inter- 
rupt the flow of Miss Lydney's eloquence by a word ; 
and it was not till at length she stopped short in the 
middle almost of a sentence, and asked pitifully, 
* What should you advise me to do ?* that he opened 
his mouth, and answered 'Nothing!' 

She looked at him reproachfully, and he went on, 
* You can do nothing, except what it is perhaps 
too much to expect from any woman — refrain from 
speech, and wait the progress of events. Ever since 
Kodewald came to view this place I have anticipated 
some such change as you describe ; his new acquaint- 
ances have only accelerated its coming. The best 
advice I think I can offer you is to try to accom- 
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modate yourself to going up in the world. After 
all, you know, it is a natural feeling for a man to wish 
to rise. There was a time in my own life when I 
hoped to cUmb — and climb high. Besides, Rode- 
wald is only in the prime of life, as one may say ; 
he is in many respects young — physically I mean ; 
he has worked tremendously hard, and I don't see 
that any one ought to grudge him social success.* 

' I thought you might comfort, or, if you could 
not do that, I believed you would sympathise with 
me,' said Miss Lydney reproachfully. 

' In my best days I never was much of a hand, at 
putting a false gloss on unpleasant matters, and in- 
deed I don't think it is good policy to do so. Better 
face an ill than run away from it. You can't put 
Bodewald back where he was before he took this 
house, and I am sure what you ought to do is make 
up your mind to go along with him ; because, if you 
don't, I am afraid he will leave you behind.' 

* I can't go with him, and that's the end of it !' 
exclaimed Miss Lydney. 

'A pity,' observed Mr. Smith ; and there ensued 
a short silence. 

*He is talking,' began Miss Lydney, 'if he 
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giYes up The Snuggery at Michaelmas, of going into 
lodgings for the winter at Hampsfield.' 

' Yes, and the next thing I am sure I expect to 
hear is that he is going to be married.' 

Mr. Smith smiled quite inyoluntarily. 

' I don't see what there is to laugh at/ said Miss 
Lydney. 

' I am not laughing. I was only wondering if 
Miss Wickenden had stalked him down.' 

' No ; he does not like her.' 

' Then who else is there in or near Hampsfield ?' 

' Goodness only knows !' 

' I don't think he is contemplating matrimony, 
at all events, at present,' remarked Mr. Smith. *I 
fancy he would have thrown out some hint to me of 
his intentions. Now, if I were you. Miss Lydney, 
I should try to meet his wishes so far as you can. 
Get a servant, or servants, as he has a fancy in that 
direction. Advise him to send Annie to school in 
Eeedbourne or Hampsfield, supposing there is a 
school in either of those places. Go to church with 
him if he wishes you to do so, in order to convince 
society you are not stopping at home to cook the 
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dinner. After all, it is not much the man wants 
yon to do or leave undone.' 

' That may be your idea, Mr. Smith,' said Miss 
Lydney tartly ; and she rose and went away to ' look 
after supper,' almost as angry with her brother-in- 
law's friend as she had been with her brother-in-law 
himself. Over supper, to which meal Mr. Eodewald 
brought a hearty appetite and the same good temper 
he had extracted from the sight of the water pouring 
over Thamesford weir, he was quite particular in his 
inquiries as to the time Mr. Smith wanted to return 
to London next morning. 

' As early as possible,' said Mr. Smith. 

' I sha'n't be going up till the middle of the day,' 
explained Mr. Eodewald. 

' Going to see the floods again ?' 

' No ; though I might do worse.' 

*I shall take a last look at them,' remarked Mr. 
Smith, ' for I mean to walk over to Thamesford and 
catch a train there.' 

If he expected Mr. Eodewald to offer to accom- 
pany him in this expedition he was agreeably dis- 
appointed. He was next morning allowed to leave 
alone; and, though pressed to remain longer, and 
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asked to repeat bis visit very soon, it struck him 
that Mr. Bodewald was well pleased to «ee his guest 
depart, and that there was a certain sham hearti- 
ness about that gentleman's invitation he had never 
before noticed. 

' If he means to take lodgings in Hampsfield he 
must be intending to make a pot of money out of 
Posinby,' thought Mr. Smith as he strode along. 
*Well, I don't see why he shouldn't. When a 
man begins throwing his money to the dogs, one 
dog may as well have it as another.' 

Meanwhile, Mr. Rodewald was walking briskly 
through the village. It was still early, but he went 
straight to the Eectory, and, asking the butler if he 
could speak, for a moment, to Mr. Bivers, was 
shown into a little waiting-room, generally reserved 
for the use of those parishioners who were not con- 
sidered rich enough or grand enough to be made 
free of the library. 

Mr. Rodewald was unacquainted with the ways 
of the house, never having been inside it before ; 
but still he felt vexed at not being shown into the 
Hector's presence at once. 

The butler said his master was at breakfast, and, 
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indeed, the smell of coflfee and fried ham, and a tray 
standing on the hall-table, proclaimed the fact. 

'Would you mind walking this way, please, 
sir T asked the butler, again opening the door. ' Mr. 
Rivers's cough is so very bad this morning that he 
is afraid of venturing into a room where there is no 
fire.' 

'Humph ! it is as cold for me as it is for him,' 
thought Mr. Eodewald; but he did not speak; he 
only followed the butler in silence. 

Mr. Eivers was breakfasting in his library, an 
apartment which combined the advantages of an 
agreeable seclusion from the rest of the house and a 
cheerful look-out over the graveyard. No want of 
heat in that room, where a splendid fire went blaz- 
ing up the chimney; no lack of company either. 
Mr. Grey stood on the hearth, Mr. De Field beside 
the window, and several other gentlemen, whom the 
new-comer knew only by sight, were also pre- 
sent. 

'How do you do, Mr. Rodewald,' said Mr. 
Riverd, rising from table and greeting his visitor 
with a sort of tempered cordiality, which implied 
that, though he extended his hand to him as one of 
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the dearly beloved brethren he addressed on Sun- 
days, he could not forget, while there are many 
mansions in the next world, there are wide social 
distinctions in this. ' Won't you be seated ? Have 
you breakfasted ? Yes ? Ah ! Of course you are 
early! I, myself, am generally early too; but — ' 
and here Mr. Eivers coughed plaintively, and all the 
persons assembled looked at each other, as much as 
to say, * This is a bad business ;' and Mr. Eodewald 
murmured how truly sorry he felt to find his spiri- 
tual adviser's cold was no better; and then there 
ensued an awkward pause, during which every 
person present seemed waiting to be told what had 
brought Mr. Eodewald to the Eectory. 

*I experience a great awkwardness in opening 
my business,' began the gentleman, who certainly at 
that moment would have given a great deal to find 
himself back again at The Snuggery, but who, being, 
as he reflected, ' in for it,' assumed a courage he was 
far from feeling. * Fact is, in order that there might 
be no misapprehension on the subject, I thought I 
had better call this morning respecting the unplea- 
sant little incident which occurred yesterday morn- 
ing in church.' 
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* I don't think it is necessary, I really do not,' 
said Mr. Eivers, in his suavest tone. 

* Pardon me,' observed Mr. Eodewald, * but 
explanation seems to me imperative; you don't 
know my friend, or understand how utterly incapable 
he is of treating any — any one in your position with 
disrespect. He is the last man in the world to 
have so far forgotten himself ; and I have come here 
to say, on his behalf, he was not guilty of that 
astounding and well-nigh inconceivable piece of 
impertinence.' 

There came from the direction where Mr. De Field 
stood a sound which might have been variously 
interpreted as a sigh of relief, a scoff of incredulity, 
or a warning note of battle ; but Mr. Eivers never 
looked towards the window, as he answered depre- 
catingly, 

* I think we had better let the matter drop, Mr. 
Eodewald ; I do indeed /' 

' More particularly as we are now all agreed the 
unseemly interruption did not proceed from your 
friend,' said Mr. De Field, addressing the company 
generally rather than Mr. Eodewald in particular. 

* I am very glad — extremely glad — to hear that 
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statement/ observed Mr. Rodewald, looking defi- 
antly at his enemy. 

"With a sneer and a jeering laugh, Mr. De Field 
tamed to a gentleman close beside him and made 
some remark, which, though evidently uttered in 
disparagement of Mr. Smith or himself, Mr. Bode- 
wald failed to catch. 

* Yes ; if you will kindly convey the sense of the 
meeting to your friend, I shall be so much obliged,' 
interposed Mr. Rivers, who was clearly getting 
nervous. 

* I am sure,' added Mr. Grey, * I ought to call 
and beg his pardon, for I really did think it was he.' 

* And so did several of the congregation,' per- 
sisted Mr. De Field, * till I put them right.' 

* And now please,' entreated Mr. Rivers, ^ we will 
not say another word on the subject. I feel infi- 
nitely obliged to you, Mr. Rodewald, for calling this 
morning — thank you, thank you ;' and, holding put 
his hand, he would thus, in a masterly manner, 
have dismissed his visitor, but that Mr. Rodewald, 
finding he was somehow checkmated, though it 
baf9ed him to understand in what way, said, 

* But I scarcely comprehend — ' 
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' Afi a personal favour, I must beg of you, Mr. 
Bodewald, to say no more about this matter/ inter- 
rupted the Sector. 'I assure you I require no 
explanation or apology, or anything^ except that you 
will banish the whole affair from your memory, as I 
mean to banish it from mine.' 

'Explanation! apology!' gasped Mr. Bodewald, 
for once fairly thrown off his mental balance. 
' Good Heavens ! do you take me for the culprit ? 
I, who would as soon have thought of cutting my 
throat as so miscondueting myself ! I, who — ' 

*Pray excuse me, Mr. Bodewald' — it was Mr. 
Grey who spoke — ' but don't you see how you are 
agitating our beloved Bector ? he is in such a delicate 
state of health he cannot bear any excitement. You 
know how dear he is to us all — how kind and con- 
siderate ; and I am sure you will forgive me asking 
you to be considerate also. You want the discussion 
ended, don't you, sir ?' he went on, addressing Mr. 
Elvers, who had sunk into an easy-chair, and, from 
its depths, murmured plaintively, * Yes.' 

Then arose in the room a buzzing chorus to the 
same effect, which somehow carried Mr. Bodewald to 
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the door, whither he was accompanied by Mr. Grey 
and three other gentlemen. 

He wanted to tell them in the hall how utterly 
innocent he was, bat the executive would talk of 
nothing but their ' dear Rector's ' state of health. 

There was no one to argue with, no one to brow- 
beat, no one to threaten. Most courteously, and as 
if the whole four felt very sorry for him, Mr. Bode- 
wald found himself, by the dint merely of gentle 
moral force, turned out on the wet gravel, to con- 
sider what he had made by his motion, and to swear 
to himself that, if ever the chance offered of balanc- 
ing accounts, he would not let it slip by unim- 
proved. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MISS wickendbn's surmises. 

Mr. Smith's chambers, on a second floor in New 
Inn, consisted of two rooms placed side by side, and 
a wide hall which was in its way really another 
apartment. In this hall, on a certain dull damp 
day in the early spring of the same year when Mr. 
Rodewald expressed himself in such enthusiastic 
terms about the water in the Thames Valley, a prin- 
ter's devil sat waiting till the author, who was writ- 
ing within, should see fit to bring him out that 
bundle of copy for which the ' compositors were 
standing still.' * 

This was the usual form memoranda to Mr. 
Smith assumed; from which it will be concluded 
either that he did not hurry over his work, or that 
he had more work to do than he could get through. 

The boy had been waiting a long time in a 
silence unbroken save by the noise made by the 
progress of a rapid pen over the paper, when on the 
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outer door there commenced a modest but continuous 
rapping. It was a very timid and irritating sort of 
tapping, such as a woodpecker might have made if 
it had expected a lion to jump out of the trunk of 
the tree on which it was operating. 

' Come in !' shouted Mr. Smith through the 
door of his sitting-room, that stood half open. 
' Come in !' he repeated, finding the tapping went on 
and that no notice whatever was taken of his per- 
mission to enter. 

' See who that is, will you ?' he called to the 
young gentleman with an exceedingly dirty face and 
torn jacket, waiting for copy ; and then, before the 
boy could do his bidding, fairly losing his temper at 
the feeble and exasperating knocking, he took three 
long steps to the door, flung it wide, and beheld — 
Miss Wickenden, in a state of shyness, nervousness, 
confusion, maiden bashfulness, feminine tremor, 
which altogether transcended any former experience 
of that fair charmer ; Miss Wickenden, with her 
head a good deal on one side, her ringlets out of 
curl, an unusual colour in her elderly cheeks and a 
deeper colour still at the end of her aquiline nose, 
her knuckles upraised as if in the act of tapping 
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at the door which had been so suddenly thrown 
wide; Miss Wickenden, palpitating, fluttering, 
* ready to sink through the ground ' with shame, and 
yet striving to greet the unexpected apparition of 
the man she sought with a sickly deprecating 
smile; Miss Wickenden, the last person in the 
world Mr. Smith expected to behold on his landing, 
and a person he certainly did not wish to behold 
there or anywhere else, 

' Miss Wickenden I' he said, too much astonished 
to say more. 

' Yes, indeed,' she gasped out. * I hope I have 
not done something very dreadful. I thought you 
would forgive me. I wanted to speak to you so 
much, and I — ' 

* Won't you walk in T suggested Mr. Smith, 
whose wits were now restored to him ; and he gallantly 
ushered her across the antechamber — where the boy, 
who had resumed his seat, sat dangling his legs 
and holding a ragged cap in both his hands, as 
though too rare and precious a possession to be 
rashly trusted out of his own keeping — and into the 
inner room — the holy of holies, as Miss Wickenden, 
judging from her manner, seemed to consider it. 
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* Pray excuse me for one moment/ he said when 
his visitor was seated — not * too near the fire * and 
with ' her back to the light,' * The lad from the 
printer's is waiting for this ; I will just make up 
the parcel and get rid of him^ and then I shall be 
quite at your service.' 

To state that the expression with which Miss 
Wickenden regarded Mr. Smith, as he hurriedly 
sorted over the written sheets and placed them in 
order, was rapturous, utterly fails to convey an idea 
of the reverential, almost worshipping, devotion 
depicted in her face. For her to see him thus — at 
home at work, in a loose morning- coat, with his slippers 
down at heel, with his papers strewn carelessly about, 
and the ink still wet in his pen — w^as too much happi- 
ness. She sat with clasped hands and adoring 
eyes, while Mr. Smith, busily engaged in putting his 
manuscript into ship-shape, was wondering *what 
the deuce had brought the woman there.' 

' Now, Miss Wickenden,' he said, when, having 
despatched the boy and made fast the outer door, he 
reentered the sitting-room, and took up his former 
position by the table, ^ to what fortunate circum- 
stance am I indebted for the honour of this visit ?' 
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Miss Wickenden raised her eyes to the ceiling, 
and her lips moved, though no sonnd escaped from 
them. Judging from her expression, she might 
have been engaged in silent prayer, but Mr. Smith 
knew better. Mentally she was apostrophising his 
numerous good qualities — in a transport of gushing 
rapture she was invoking Heaven's choicest blessings 
on his head. 

Mr. Smith sat balancing a penholder on his 
left forefinger, and waited patiently tiU it should 
seem good to the lady to speak. He knew very well 
she had not come there to contemplate him, delight- 
ful though she undouTbtedly found that exercise. 
More serious matter, he felt convinced, lay behind, 
but he did not intend to drag it out of her by any 
cross-examination. 

^ She is more anxious to talk than I am to hear,' 
he thought. * She'll begin shortly ;' which in effect 
Miss Wickenden did, heralding the approach of 
words by sundry little coughs, indicative at once of 
shyness, modesty, and reluctance. 

' I am sure I don't know how to apologise suffi- 
ciently,' she said, with a graceful hesitation and a 
touching confidence. 
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*Pray do not try/ snggested Mr. Smith. *I 
hope it is unneceBsary for me to say that it will give 
me great pleasure if I can be of the slightest service 
to you or Mrs. Posinby.' 

Ah, if he had only stopped at the * you/ and left 
Mrs. Posinby*s name out altogether, how happy 
Miss Wickenden would have felt ! But, then, she 
considered he might deem such a statement, under 
the circumstances, as lacking in delicacy. 

' Thank you — thank you so very, very much !' 
cried the lady ; ' it is almost entirely on that poor 
child's behalf I have ventured to take a step which 
my devotion to her interests alone could excuse ; for 
I am sure I need not tell you, Mr. Smith, I would 
never, never have committed the indiscretion of 
coming to your chambers on my own account.' 

Mr. Smith looked at his visitor, and inclined his 
head gravely. His manner was that of one who 
should say, prudence was an excellent quality in a 

woman. 

• ^^ 

* It was only,' went on Miss Wickenden, doubt- 
less reassured by the grave respect of her true love's 
manner, ' affcer long deliberation I determined to 
consult you. I felt' — with a pensive and inquiring 
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smile — ^ I ought not to allow any foolish fears or 
scruples with respect to placing myself in a false 
position in the eyes of one whose opinion I value so 
highly, so immensely as I do yours, to deter me 
from doing my duty where Ethel was concerned. 
Though I say it, Mr. Smith, I always have con- 
sidered her before myself/ 

Still balancing the penholder, and apparently 
vitally interested in his occupation, Mr. Smith 
managed to murmur, * Only what I should have 
expected ;' * Such affection is creditable to both ;' 
*Your devotion must touch Mrs. Posinby sen- 
sibly.' 

*That is precisely the point I am coming to,' 
answered Miss Wickenden, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. * There was a time when Ethel under- 
stood I had sacrificed my life to her; but things 
are changed now. I believe at this present minute 
she regards me as — ^as — ^her enemy.' 

* Why should she do that ?' asked Mr. Smith, 
laying the penholder down on the table, and loosely 
folding his hands together, as he bent a little for- 
ward to regard Miss Wickenden with more attention 
than he had yet exhibited. 
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* Because some one has come between us — * 
' V said Mr. Smith. 

'And his name is — but no, I won't mention 
names just at present. I want you first to tell me 
your candid opinion of Mr. Rodewald.' 

* Good Heavens, Miss Wickenden, you might as 
well ask me to tell you of my own knowledge the 
source of the Nile !' 

* But that is ridiculous,' exclaimed Miss Wicken- 
den pettishly. ' You must understand the natnre 
of a jnan with whom you have been, and are, so inti- 
mate.' 

' I don't think that follows. Miss Wickenden. 
The fact is, women are fond of the sort of analysis 
you indicate, but men are not. For one reason, we 
are too busy ; for another, the wisdom of trying to 
understand our friends seems to me, at any rate, 
very questionable. If they are pleasant and con- 
genial, if they enable us to pass a sunshiny day 
happily, and are fairly stanch in a wet one, what 
more do we want ?' 

* A good deal, I should say,' amended Miss 
Wickenden. 
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* Well, it is entirely a matter of taste, which we 
need not discuss now. As for Eodewald, he has 
been to me an agreeable acquaintance, and, on occa- 
sion, a kind friend. I never tjiought of writing a 
treatise on him,^ or I might have found myself in 
a position to answer your singular question with 
a greater degree of exactness.' 

* It is no laughing matter to me, Mr. Smith,' 
said Miss Wickenden reproachfully. 

* My dear lady, if you would only be kind enough 
to explain your meaning, I think we should get on 
a great deal better.' 

' My meaning is this,' answered Miss Wickenden, 
goaded to a confession she desired to have indefinitely 
delayed. * Since your friend Mr. Eodewald has 
become so intimate with my friend, everything seems 
to be going wrong between Ethel and myself. She 
is capricious, fretful, unjust.' 

' Am I to understand you attribute these changes 
— if, indeed, they are changes — in Mrs. Posinby's 
nature to the influence of Mr. Eodewald ?' 

*Yes, distinctly. Till he essayed the post of 
vizier, prime minister, head adviser, what you will, 
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Ethel was content with my advice^ my sympathy, 
my assistance ; but now — 0, dear me !' 

Mr- Smith meditatively regarded Miss Wicken- 
den, as she concluded her speech in this inconse- 
quent manner^ emphasising her last words with a 
toss of her head, and a purging up of her thin 
lips. 

• And supposing/ he suggested — * which, how- 
ever, I do not admit — ^that these painful results 
have been caused by Mr. Rodewald's interference, 
how do you imagine I can set matters right ? You 
have not even told me what Mr. Bodewald does to 
prejudice Mrs. Posinby against you.* 

' He has constituted himself captain of the ship,' 
explained Miss Wickenden ; * he is all-powerful ; 
his word is law ; he has established an influence 
over both husband and wife which to me is, I con- 
fess, inexplicable.' 

^ He is an exceedingly able man, you must bear 
in mind.' 

' Mr. Smith, is he an honest one ?' 

Mr. Smith smiled. 

' Well, certainly. Miss Wickenden, your speech is 
not flattering,' he said. * Why do you imagine he 
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should be otherwise ? Surely you do not believe he 
would pick a pocket or rob a church T 

*No, I do not/ sh6 answered; *but there are 
other and worse ways of being dishonest than that. 
If he has no interest to serye, why should he 
meddle in affairs that are no concern of his ? If he 
is really anxious to benefit Mr. and Mrs. Posinby, 
why does he not induce the former to amend his 
ways, instead of doing all he possibly can to separate 
Ethel and myself?' 

* It is difficult for me to reply to your last ques- 
tion ; but, as regards the former, I have been given 
to understand the man does not exist who could 
prevail on Mr. Posinby to reform.' 

' No one could ever accuse me of undue partiality 
for Louis Posinby ; but he is a prince, a king, in 
comparison to Mr. Bodewald !' 

* Poor Mr. Bodewald ! What has he done to 
incur your displeasure T 

' I'll teU you what he is doing, Mr. Smith : 
he is playing his cards, playing a deep, deep game — 
a game so designing, if I were Mr. Posinby I should 
order him out of the house, and never suffer him to 
reenter it !' 
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In undisguised amazement Mr. Smith stared at 
his visitor. 

' I am not an inquisitive man/ he said at last, 
' but I confess you have piqued my curiosity. What 
design do you suppose Mr. Bodewald has con- 
ceived ?' 

' Are you unable to guess ?' 

^ Totally. I am utterly at sea as to your meaning.' 

' Yet it is plain enough. He intends to marry 
Mrs. Posinby !* 

* But he can't. In the present imperfect state of 
the English law, a lady is not permitted to have two 
husbands.' 

* Well, you will see. I cannot tell you how I feel 
even hinting at such a thing ; but, remember, Ethel 
would be a great catch, a very great catch, for a 
person in his position.' 

*But, my dear Miss Wickenden, the thing is 
impossible. A man can't marry a lady who has 
already a husband, unless — ' 

He suddenly stopped, and looked hard at Miss 
Wickenden, who, coyly averting her eyes and droop- 
ing her eyelids, and skilfully manipulating her hand- 
kerchief, murmured pianissimo, 
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'Yes, that is my trouble, Mr. Smith; that is 
what is literally breaking my heart!' 

'You are quite mistaken,' said Mr. Smith 
decidedly. ' You wrong Rodewald. Whatever faults 
he may have, I can say positively I know he would 
not commit a sin such as you indicate. You may 
make your mind quite, easy on that score. Rode- 
wald will never cause a scandal between husband 
and wife.' 

' If I could only possess your faith !' 

' You may, then. I don't say that, in serving 
Mr. Posinby, Rodewald may not be serving himself 
as well; but he means no treachery as regards the 
wife. It is a pity you were not plain with me at 
first. Miss Wickenden, and I could have relieved 
your mind sooner. You may put that notion on one 
side utterly ; it has not the slightest foundation, in 
fact.' 

Miss Wickenden sighed heavily ; then she said, 
with a pathetic smile, 

' There is one other thing I want to say before I 
go, if I may. I wish to say it now, as I may never 
enter these dear quiet rooms again.' 

If she expected Mr. Smith to ask her to repeat 
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her visit she was disappointed. If he had spoken 
out his mind he wonld perhaps have said that, while 
discretion was a heautiful thing in all women, it was 
more peculiarly beautiful in those who had attained 
to the sere and yellow leaf period of existence ; but 
he made no answer to her hint, except to remark 
he should be sorry if she left without mention- 
ing any other matter she might have in her 
mind. 

' You "will not be offended ?' she entreated. 
' It is impossible for me to answer that question 
till I know what you are going to say,' he answered ; 
' but I am not easily offended, and I feel sure yon 
would not hurt me willingly.' 

'Willingly !* she repeated; and her tone was so 
gushing, Mr. Smith instantly repented him of his 
utterance. 'No, indeed, indeed I wouldn't — ^yon 
know I wouldn't !' 

* And what is this great matter ?' he asked, with 
an affectation of liveliness which was far from real. 
' Nothing so dreadful as the last, I hope ?' 

' No ; it is only this : in the course of conversa- 
tion, Mr. Eodewald has indicated — ^nay, why do I 
not speak plainly? — Mr. Eodewald has said, quite 
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straightforwardly, that — 0, how am I to express 
myself!' 

* That I haven't two sixpences to jingle together, 
perhaps,' supplied Mr. Smith. 

'Well, something of that dreadful sort — you 
know his brusque, bluflF, rude way; and what I 
wanted to ask you was this. Dear old Mr. Harridge 
left me a certain sum of money.' 

' Yes ?' said Mr. Smith, as Miss Wickenden 
paused, overwhelmed with shame at her own auda- 
city. * Why, I might be proposing to the darling 
fellow,' she reflected ; and, indeed, she was making 
a very long step in that direction. 

* And, of course ' — she hesitated for a moment, 
and then proceeded — ' I have spent little or nothing 
since the kind creature's death, and the interest has 
been added to the principal ; and I have never lent 
any of it, though Ethel — it may seem incredible, 
but it is true — has more than once suggested I 
should intrust it to the keeping of her wild spend- 
thrift husband ; and really, now, the sum is not so 
very insignificant, and — and — Mr. Smith, do, pray, 
help me ! I cannot go on !' and, in an access of 
modesty, Miss Wickenden covered her face with her 
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hands, and left Mr. Smith to take up the bnrden of 
what was to follow. 

Just for an instant he paused. If he did not 
feel very much obliged to, he felt sorry for, her. 
She was, at all events, offering him all she had in 
the world ; and, though the ^ all ' did not seem 
much worth in his eyes, the remembrance ran 
through his mind of the old proverb, which advises 
us not to look a gift horse in the mouth. 

* If I read your kind words aright,' he said, *you 
want, generously, to offer to lend me — ' 

She made a gesture of dissent, and gasped out, 
* No — give — give — ' 

' Lend me,' he repeated, resolutely refusing to 
hear this amendment, ' a legacy, which I am sure 
Mr. Harridge could not have bequeathed more judi- 
ciously. I will not try to express my gratitude, 
because I cannot, but I feel your goodness sensibly. 
At the same time, I should be an even poorer crea- 
ture than Mr. Rodewald's friendship represents me 
if I were to take advantage of your trust and inex- 
perience. Follow my advice, Miss Wickenden,' he 
added, smiling, *and lend your money to no one; 
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and when you msLnj, have it strictly settled on 
yourself.' 

*I shall never marry/ answered Miss Wickenden 
mournfolly. * In all my life I have only met one 
per'son — ' and she put out her hand hesitatingly. 

Mr. Smith took it without any hesitation at all, 
and shook it heartly, but with an air of dreadful 
unconsciousness^ 

* Whoever that person may be, he ought to feel 
grateful for your good opinion.' 

* I don't think he is,' almost sobbed Miss Wick- 
enden, as her ' affinity ' released the hand he had 
taken ; and then somehow it was all over, and she 
was going down-stairs with her veil drawn close 
over her face, and Mr. Smith, standing in the 
middle of his room, was exclaiming, 

' Thank Heaven, that matter's settled !' 
Then he took a turn or two from window to 
door and from door to window. 

' Daisies and buttercups with a vengeance,' he 
thought ; ' innocence and dewy meads, and all the 
rest of it into the bargain. Why, I've lived in this 
wicked world, within ten years, as long as that fair 

VOL. III. N 
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enchantress, and such a notion as she propounded 
concerning Bodewald would never have crossed my 
mind. Rodewald a Don Juan ! Bless and save ns ! 
I think I must go and call on Cheverley after that, 
in order to restore my faith in my fellow-creatures.' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

AT THE FEBBT. 

If the 'great work,' on which, according to Mr. 
Rodewald, his friend had been engaged for so long a 
period, and which, as far as Mr. Cheverley's tenant 
could discover, never advanced a page nearer to 
. completion, chanced to be a novel, it might have 
been supposed that the constant amount of study 
Mr. Smith devoted to the German's character was 
given with the artistic view of rendering one at 
least of the personages portrayed as lifelike as 
possible. 

Mr. Bodewald was, in fact, a mental puzzle Mr. 
Smith never wearied trying to solve — a moral kalei- 
doscope he never tired of shaking. Though the 
bits of glass in his nature might be the same, the 
combinations they presented were ever fresh and 
new; and, though rarely, indeed never, beautiful, 
proved far more interesting to Miss Wickenden's 
latest affinity than the contemplation of virtue, 
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goodness, and sweet simplicity could, by any pos- 
sibility, have done. 

For it is a fact — lamentable, perhaps, yet true — 
that, constituted as we are, if there were no sin in 
the world men would find it somewhat stupid. If 
we did not know evil we could not appreciate good. 
All the powers of the human mind are scarcely 
called into action merely to outwit guileless inno- 
cence ; but even a shrewd intellect is strained to 
guard against the wiles of a clever and unscrupulous 
adversary. Beggar my neighbour can scarcely be 
considered a mentally exciting game to follow ; but 
put a couple of good men down with a chessboard 
between them, and — what then ? 

Mr. Smith regarded Mr. Eodewald as a player of 
extraordinary merit, and watched his game with 
unflagging ardour and admiring appreciation. Of 
course he knew he would win, but he delighted to 
follow the movements of his pieces ; to observe his 
discomfiture whenever a pawn was captured ; to 
see him steal cautiously up for checkmate, and then, 
when his plan was discovered and frustrated, take 
his knight oflF in some quite opposite direction, as 
though his previous attempt had been the last in 
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the world with which he meant to produce the effect 
imagined. 

Now that he was getting almost out of his dear 
friend's clutches — now, when, hy dint of well-nigh 
inconceivahle toil, and bare living and stinting, not 
merely of eveiy possible luxury, but what most 
persons would have deemed actual necessaries as 
well, he had reduced the once formidable mountain 
of debt to a comparative molehill, and dared to 
think what he had paid in the way of gigantic 
interest ; the valuable time he had lost in loitering 
about the City to see Mr. Kodewald, who, at one 
time, like other great men, was often not to be met 
with, inclining rather to keep waiting than to wait ; 
the price for which he had sold his labour in order 
to avoid having to ask for favours, from one who 
always exacted a price for them in meal or in malt 
— Mr. Smith began to regret he had not, in days 
departed, been able to bring a calm and judicial 
mind to bear on the Kodewald enigma, that he had 
permitted many chances of studying his character 

* 

to slip by him, that he had taken so many things 
for granted, and failed really to trace streams of rare 
interest to their fountain-head. 
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For all these reasons, and, perhaps, beeanse he 
was a man who could not bear to part lightly with 
any old possession, eyen if that possession were not 
so good as might be desired, Mr. Smith once again 
began to what Mr. Eodewald called 'drift' — ^that 
is, he often deferred the ' simple ' matter of ' arrang- 
ing * his impending bills till the eleventh, or, indeed, 
half-past eleventh, hour, and then asked for help, 
with an assnrance which, as his friend once told 
him, ' bordered on impudence.' 

He was not, as formerly, often asked down to 
The Snuggery, Mr. Bodewald evidently consider- 
ing his powers of self-denial might prove unequal to 
the task of saying no ; and he was not now wanted 
there, either to go out to dinner, or to talk to, con- 
cerning the iniquities of Beedbourne. 

Mr. Gheverley's tenant had changed all that. 
He was as much au fait with the manners and 
customs of Thames Valley society as though he 
had been weaned on palms, begonias, and entrees^ 
and sucked in small-talk with his mother's milk. 
In a dress-coat and a white tie he felt quite as easy 
as when clothed in a suit of hodden gray. He had 
taken a first instead of a second class season-ticket, 
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and felt more at home in the View-Water landau 
than he had ever done behind that intractable St. 
George, who was now ignominiously earning his 
daily bread between the shafts of a butcher's cart, 
driven at express speed by a bareheaded yonth 
without a whip, who yet produced effects in the way 
of clearing the Eeedbourne roads that scared old 
ladies, and scandalised mothers who did not desire 
the untimely death of their unpromising, pasty-faced 
brood. 

Nevertheless, as there are persons who cannot 
understand even their prayers unless they utter 
their petitions aloud, so Mr. Kodewald, feeling 
occasionally his thoughts and aspirations too vast to 
be pent within the limits of his own mind — great as 
that mind was — could not help feeling glad when 
the occasional visits of Mr. Smith to his office in 
the City afforded opportunity for that sharpening of 
iron which, upon the best authority, we are informed, 
man is to man. 

Hearing Mr. Bodewald talk, declaim, like Saul, 
breathe forth threatenings, and prophesy after the 
fashion of a previous Saul, Mr. Smith satisfied him- 
self the fair Wickenden was indeed utterly mis- 
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asd zbai z-o rLc« fcr the destmetion of Mr. 
Po€i£r7*5 i:=£sd^ F^*'^' ^^ ^» ** least, as his 
vr& rfnreei v^ l« ecnceroed, was afoot. 

Tht scrcz^ssc trait in Mr. Bodewald*s nature, to 
wiich eres ibs Icre of mcney, saxe as a means of 
wfrfstering «o lis ?ra5Vr passion, was secondary— 
the desire f:r pc^er. ml detezmination to obtain it 
— h^ led tin to seize the View-Water connection as 
the lest rope he had erer before been giyen the 
chance of handling. 

CJiexTTn stances alt^ar cases. The snnonndings of 
a man's life iii£aence him more than the cleyerest 
and most capable perscn in existence woold, perhaps, 
care to confess. Had Mr. ChererleT neyer adrertised 
The Snnggerr to be let furnished, and Mr. Bode- 
wald, going down to view, nerer met with a ' flat ' for 
landlord, he wonld most likely haxe sent his children 
down to Sonthend or some Hertfordshire &rm for 
change of air ; and, retaining his nnfomished part 
of a honse at Islington, as times mended, centred 
his ambitions on becoming rector's churchwarden or 
guardian for the poor, and upraising his voice at 
yestiy and committee meetings. The great possi- 
bilities presented by the Yalley of the Thames had. 
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however, demoralised him, as it has an unfortunate 
habit of demoralising many more worthy persons. 
From the moment he took tickets for self and friend 
at the Waterloo Station the deteriorating process 
began ; and it was enough for him to look at The 
Snuggery in order to regard it as the fortress 
whence he would sally forth to ravage the fair 
county of Surrey for position, society, and consider- 
ation. 

' There are very few men who could have done 
what I have,' he said once to Mr. Smith. 

' There are very few men who would,' amended 
Mr. Smith; but this was in the after days, when 
there was war to the knife between the two men, when 
even the semblance of peace had ceased, and Mr. 
Smith flung back the proffered hand, and Mr. 
Bodewald said, 

' Just what I might have expected !' 

At the period when Mr. Smith went searching 
after the View- Water secret, if there were one, the 
pair were friends, so far at least as outward seeming. 
To say that Mr. Rodewald did not want his old 
acquaintance down at The Snuggery as formerly is 
merely to observe that other times obtained amongst 
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many curious questions, which at first he put down 
to a laudable interest in matters which really could 
not at all directly concern the Eeverend Lionel ; but 
it very soon dawned upon him that Mr. Grey's spirit 
of inquiry regarding writs, legal processes, the powers 
conferred by her Most Gracious Majesty upon solici- 
tors, judges, commissioners, sheriffs, sheriffs' oflBcers, 
and suchlike, had been roused to action by some 
much more personal feeling than abstract sympathy, 
or even a great compassion for that 'poor Mr. 
Gresham, whose home, I am given to understand, is 
in the hands of brokers.' 

It was while all these changes, and many more 
too numerous to mention, were in progress that Mr. 
Smith sought Mr. Rodewald's oflSce more frequently 
than of yore, and heard several facts and conjectures 
about various matters which it did not then seem to 
him were calculated materially to influence the life- 
story of either of them. 

Mr. Rodewald was specially irate concerning the 
, way ' that thief Holway had jockeyed Cheverley out 
of the Lord alone knew how much money.' 

' I don't profess,' he said, 'to feel extreme sorrow 
about the affair, because my good landlord is so un- 
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faced long-limbed man some one told him was ^ on 
Punch ;' and though the verdict of the whole clerical 
party in the parish eventually went in favour of 
Smith and against Bodewald himself, Mr. Grey, 
who perhaps knew more of the De Field faction 
which led the van than his soft-spoken chief, se- 
cretly inclined to the opinion that, let people think 
what they pleased, the * comic ' man was the culprit. 

With the concurrence of his excellent Rector, who, 
next to tithes, loved peace, Mr. Grey had, after that 
unfortunate interview at the Rectory, * edged up ' to 
Mr. Rodewald, walking with that enterprising gen- 
tleman to the station on the occasion of his rare 
visits to London ; looking out at the Reedbourne and 
Waterloo Stations for his new friend, who, though 
a first-class ' season,' was wont, on such occasions, to 
so far descend from his pecuniary eminence as, with 
a touching humility, to travel third in the company 
of the Reedbourne curate, who ordinarily took a book 
with him, so that he might not have to enter into 
familiar converse with any of the poorer order of 
sheep he was, by a complete fiction, supposed to 
tend. 

On th«se occasions Mr. Rodewald was asked 
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profit ; but he*ll find the concern a dead loss, and 
serve him right.' 

* Yon can't pat him np to yonr dodge, then ?' 

* No ; why on earth should I ? As he has sown, 
let him reap. He won't even sell me those barren 
fields of his down at Beedbonme, and I'm snre I 
made him a fair enongh offer.' 

That day Mr. Smith left the City exercised in his • 
mind. What conld Mr. Bodewald's Leytonstone 
project have been which Mr. Cheverley's money had 
knocked on the head ? He pnzzled himself over this 
question sorely till one day, in the columns of the 
Times, his eyes chanced to light on the prospectus 
of ' The Stratford and East Middlesex Cemetery 
Company (Limited),' and amongst the directors the 
name of F. Eodewald, Esq. 

*H— m!' thought Mr. Smith. *I will sit 
down at once, and leave directions I am not to be 
buried there. Living or dead, Bodewald would take 
one in if he got the shadow of a chance.' 

But for ever the Posinby enigma remained un- 
solved. With all his endeavours — and Mr. Smith 
really did, after a fashion, exert himself to fathom 
the mystery — ^he never succeeded in finding out what 
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the unfortanate sinner who, in an evil hour, mar- 
ried that 'gentle trusting Ethel,' had really done or 
left undone. 

Mr. Bodewald hinted at forgery, theft, misrepre- 
sentation, misappropriation ; but he totally refused 
to descend to particulars. And Mr. Smith could 
only gather, from the statements of all parties, that 
Mr. Posinhy was awfully afraid of something, that he 
felt he held his liberty by the slightest thread, and 
that therefore he was making the money spin, and 
betting and drinking more than erer ; and that Mr. 
Bodewald was his truest friend, and had been in- 
stalled as manager of affairs in general, and com- 
forter of that poor dear creature Ethel in par- 
ticular. 

With both of which arrangements every one, 
from the lawyers down, seemed satisfied, except Miss 
Wiekenden. 

* That woman lays herself out to oppose me,' 
said Mr. Eodewald wrathfully. 'You were wise. 
Smith, to have nothing to do with her — a foolish, 
jealous old hag, who can't, or won't, see I am trying 
to keep the husband out of gaol and the wife from 
the disgrace he would bring upon her. She does not 
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like new ways, she says, and the old times were 
best, and so forth. Old times, indeed !* And with 
a contemptuous gesture Mr. Bodewald took up a 
pencil and threw it indignantly upon his desk. 

*You must remember,' urged Mr. Smith, in 
defence of his absent love, ' all ladies are Conserva- 
tives.' 

* If you said all ladies were fools, you would be 
nearer the mark !' retorted Mr. Bodewald, with much 
more decision than gallantry. 

Of course he knew there were reasons why the 
Wickenden alliance was never likely to come to any- 
thing, and felt, therefore, he need not strive further 
to ' arrange ' that match. 

Mr. Smith laughed, and went back to New Inn, 
pondering as he paced the stony-hearted streets. 

Singularly enough, he was seeing a good deal in 
those days of that hopeless, wretched, irreclaimable 
sinner Louis Posinby. 

The vagabond course of his own uncomfortable 
life took him into byways which are not usually all 
traversed even by such a Bohemian as himself, and 
thus, quite in the way of his business, it chanced 
that, at a certain club whither he was then obliged 
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to repair — not in the least of his own good-will — 

he ran across Mr. Posinby, who accosted him with 

effusion. He could not be blind to Mr. Posinby's 

mode of life ; he could not shut his ears when that 

unfortunate wretch told him what he had lost, spoke 

about the odds, betted wildly, madly. He grew very 

intimate, through some subtle sympathy, with this 

man, who was so poor a creature; but he never 

learnt what he had done to bring him within the grip 

of the law, if the law liked to stretch out its arm and 

seize him. 

Once, indeed, Mr. Posinby propounded the vague 

query whether he, Mr. Smith, believed Mr. Rode- 

wald was the sort of chap a fellow might depend upon 

for getting him out of a devil of a mess ? But as 

Mr. Posinby was exceedingly drunk at the time, Mr. 

Smith did not care to pursue the question further, 

and simply acted the part of good Samaritan by 

« 
accompanying him to his hotel. 

Nevertheless, he pondered over the mysteiy, till 
one afternoon he felt so exercised in spirit about the 
whole matter he exclaimed, 

*D the Thames Valley, and everybody it 

contains !' a sort of Gommination Service Mr. Smith 

VOL. in. 
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would have felt a good deal surprised had it pro- 
duced the smallest result. 

Just at that moment a tap came to his outer 
door, and, without waiting even for the usual ' Gome 
in !' it opened, and Mr. Rodewald entered. 

He was almost breathless ; he had his hat off, 
and was mopping the perspiration from his fore- 
head. 

* Thank Heaven,' he said, * I have found you ! Go 
down instantly to the " Universal," and tell Posinby 
he must not attempt to sleep at Yiew-Water to-night. 
Let him get off to France without a moment's delay. 
Tell him I am working for him heart and soul. He 
will understand /' 

The cabman, who tore along the Strand in the 
direction of the ' Universal,' seemed to imagine life 
and death hung on the wheels of his hansom. 

' Gone, sir, just gone to Waterloo,' said the club 
porter, in answer to Mr. Smith. 

' Waterloo Loop !' cried Mr. Smith, running 
down the club steps ; adding, as he jumped into the 
vehicle, * drive like the !* 

Certainly, on the score of speed no fault could 
be found. The way that cab went down Parliament- 
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street, and across Westminster Bridge, and along 
York-road, and up the incline to the Loop, where it 
stopped with a bang enough to loosen every screw 
in its frame, Mr. Smith never forgot. 

Flinging the man a royal fare, he rushed on to 
the platform. 

* Thamesford — I haven't a ticket,' he said breath- 
lessly to the policeman at the gate; and then, 
almost before he could think, he had sprung into 
the first compartment of a third-class smoking- 
carriage, the door was banged, and the train off. 

On they rushed, through Yauxhall and Clapham 
Junction, with no stop till they came to Barnes ; 
then on, and still on, across that lovely bit of the 
Thames at Richmond; past fair English homes, 
through orchards mellowing with summer fruit, 

through park and demesne, through wood and mead ; 

» 

and then sleepy Thamesford, with one porter and a 
lame station-master to greet passengers ; and out- 
side the station the View- Water carriage, with the 
servants, in Posinby livery, to touch their hats to 
their master, and Mr. Smith standing very pale and 
erect on the platform, looking for Louis Posinby, 
whose end had come. 
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He was a handsome fellow still; and as he 
walked along with his pleasant face, his snnny smile, 
his merry brown eyes, his easy confident walk, his 
extended hand, Mr. Smith's heart yearned over 
him. 

* Well met!' exclaimed Mr. Posinby, with that 
winning cordial manner Mr. Smith had never yet 
found different; *come and dine at View- Water. 
Wherever you are going, come first to me ; you must 
dine somewhere.' 

Twice Mr. Smith tried to. answer, and twice the 
words he had rehearsed to himself so constantly on 
the way down stuck in his throat. 

Even at last, it is doubtful whether he could 
have spoken them, had not Mr. Posinby himself 
assisted at their birth. 

* What is the matter, man ?' he said ; ' you look 
as if you had seen a ghost !' Then suddenly, ' Did 
you come down here — for me ?' 

' Yes — Mr. Rodewald— ' 

' My God !' And they stood for a moment still 
and silent. 

'You are not to go on to View-Water,' said 
Mr. Smith. ' If you wait here I will get rid of the 
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Bervants ; then we can settle what had best be 
done.' 

All the passengers were already gone. The one 
porter had retired among his lamps to read the 
Police News ; the lame station-master was limping 
along his garden-paths, looking at his scarlet- 
runners, and a bed of feathery asparagus adorned with 
bright red berries and almost ripe for the destroying 
knife; engine-driver and stoker were shunting the 
train, which went no further, on to the up line of ' 
rails ; and the guard was leisurely shaking a green 
flag, a demonstration of which it was exceedingly 
difficult to see the benefit in so desolate a spot ; in 
the neighbouring stubble a pheasant was scolding 
his wife for keeping such late hours ; over the whole 
landscape peace seemed to brood. The old church 
tower at Thamesford looked gray and worn against 
the soft evening sky. Nature was in one of her 
tenderest, loveliest moods, smiling with pensive 
sadness on her erring child, who should see her fair 
face, he had so often flouted, as it was at that moment 
never again for ever. 

The whole scene cut Mr. Smith to his very soul. 
A great pity, a divine compassion troubled the wells 
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of his heart, and stirred up everything that was best 
in his nature. 

Side by side he and Mr. Posinby walked slowly 
along a country lane leading inland from the station ; 
then, after a short time, returning alone to the plat- 
form, he studied the bills of the South-Western main 
line, jotting down in pencil some memorandum con- 
coming the trains from Beedboume, as he mastered 
the contents of the time-table. 

' Yes, that is your plan,' he said, when he re- 
joined Mr. Posinby ; * you have plenty of time and 
to spare to get the next train from Beedboume to 
the Junction, and you can wait there till the South- 
ampton express picks you up ; then, of course, it is 
all plain sailing — if you mttst go P 

'If I must go!' repeated Mr. Posinby, surprised 
by the tone no less than the words ; ' there is no 
choice in the matter.' 

It was a trying position, yet Mr. Smith could but 
confess this wretched sinner quit him like a man. 
Though about to flee from the justice he had out- 
raged, the laws he had broken, there was no craven 
faltering in the steady gaze of those brown eyes, the 
mirth in which was quenched for ever; no quiver 
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about hie lips, though had he been dead they conld 
not have been whiter ; no cowardly skulking in his 
gait, or unseemly haste in his movements. No ; he 
was one of those who, when the worst comes, can 
face it with a quiet dignity; who, though they have 
erred, and gone God, their Maker, only knows how 
far astray, are able, when the evil day of reckoning 
dawns, to accept their punishment with such grand 
composure, their guilt is almost forgotten in admira- 
tion of the manner in which they accept its penalty. 

Swifter than any lightning-flash all this swept 
through Mr. Smith's mind, and then he answered, 

'Remember, I know nothing of what all this 
means. I can only feel sure you are in trouble of 
some sort. Yet, ignorant as I am, I advise you to 
pause before you refuse to face it. If guilty, better 
endure the stripes than elect to go a wanderer over 
the earth like Cain, but without Gain's protecting 
mark on your forehead ; if innocent, put your trust 
in Ood and the right, and God and His right will 
not deceive your trust.' 

'Why do you say this to me?' asked Mr. 
Posinby. 

* Because I — ^I who speak to you — did not trust 
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to God and His right, and have consequently paid a 
price I should not wish my worst enemy to have 
to count down coin by coin. I never wronged a 
man of sixpence, and yet the grain has been eaten 
out of all the best years of my life ; because for the 
sake of those most dear to me I elected to bear the 
burden of a sin that was none of mine, to maintain 
silence about a shame I had not caused, the folds of 
which, nevertheless, have stifled all that could make 
existence worth possessing.' 

No description can give an adequate idea of the 
repressed passion with which these words were 
uttered. The agony of the years, the tale of the 
days which had come and gone, been got through 
somehow, been faced and vanquished, spoke in the 
voice so low and troubled ; in the eyes, deep in the 
depths of which lay a terrible sorrow ; in the rigid 
muscles, and the stern compulsion the man put upon 
himself as he uttered a warning, drawn from an 
experience so bitter, none, save The Almighty, knew 
how His creature had passed through the wild waves 
of its well-nigh overwhelming waters. For one brief 
second Mr. Posinby, looking at him, forgot the ex- 
tremity of his own need, forgot everything, save a 
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vague wonder at the trouble humanity can bear ; then, 
in a full tide, his own difficulties flowed again over 
his heart, and he answered, ' But I — it is different 
with me.' 

* Well, and if it be, face the worst. I don't care 
what that worst may be. See here, Mr. Posinby,* 
and he touched the fashionably-cut coat, in one 
buttonhole of which a dainty flower had been, by 
some terrible irony, an hour previously jauntily 
placed, ' if it's money — and I do not suppose it can 
be anything else — ^the matter, I feel quite sure, is 
not incapable of arrangement. What should it 
profit any one to lock you up, unless he thinks by 
so doing he would get what you owe him ? Even as 
I speak, I feel a certainty coming over me that all 
you want is a business man to iakb the matter in 
hand. I don't care what you have done ; short of 
murdering somebody, a person in your position, with 
a wealthy wife who adores him, ought to be able to 
make terms, and I am sure you could do it too.' 

Straight and steadily those handsome brown 
eyes, out of which all the merriment had faded, 
looked at Mr. Smith as if to read him through ; then 
said Mr. Posinby, with slow distinctness. 
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' Spite of all Rodewald says, I believe yoa are a 
right good fellow, and I'll think over your advice. 
Just now I am sure the best thing for me to do is to 
put the silver streak between harm and myself; then, 
if you will come to me across the Channel, we can 
talk matters over, and see whether anything is to be 
done. If not, I had better go over the herring- 
pond. Anyhow, I promise you I will make a clean 
breast of it. I will begin at the beginning, and tell 
the wretched story through to the end. One word 
more, and then we will start. I know your time is 
your money, and — ' 

' I am not so poor,' interrupted Mr. Smith, ' but 
that I can afford to give my time, as you would give 
your money. Now we had better be moving.' 

Betracing the steps they had taken, they walked 
from the station to the Thames adown a road lined 
and shaded with trees — past old Queen Anne houses, 
with trim lawns and a wealth of flowers ; past gar- 
dens, where the apples and pears hung golden on 
the boughs ; across a foot-bridge, underneath which 
a stream, that in the winter inundated the parish, 
trickled slowly ; past the old church tower and the 
graveyard, where lay those whose little day was over; 
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past big pretentious mansions^ where both men 
knew pretty young girls lived, who braided their 
hair and attired themselves for conquest ; past cot- 
tages, where the poorest rooms fetched fabulous prices 
at that time of the year ; past inns, which had no 
good quality save being close upon the river ; past 
the sunny suburban residences of town-men, who, 
having bought a bit of land, had brought a City 
residence down from London and placed it in the 
midst of most incongruous surroundings ; past a 
backwater of the Thames, along a lane which, till 
quite recently, had been a mere cart-track, bordered 
with common-land, where tethered goats still 
browsed like lambs ; past a red-brick dwelling co- 
vered with creepers ; and then — the silvery Thames, 
with two swans sailing down stream to their ait near 
the bridge below ; the sun glistening on the water, 
the bulrushes standing tall against the opposite 
bank, willows dipping their branches in the river, 
a canoe and an outrigger going merrily down 
with the tide, and, from the Surrey side, the ferry- 
boat crossing slowly. A fair scene, — one to strike 
the fancy and live in the memory. It will be many 
a long day before Mr. Smith forgets that summer's 
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eyening, with the sun going down behind the Egham 
hiUs. 

* Good-bye.' It was Mr. Posinby who spoke. 

' God bless you!' answered Mr* Smith ; and they 
wrung hands in a lingering grasp more eloquent than 
words. 

He was gone. They had said all they had to 
say^ the boat was already two lengths from shore, 
but still Mr. Smith stood motionless. The river lay 
in the sun's bright beams calm as a golden lake. 
On tree and bush and grass and reed and floating 
lily-leaf there were the thousand tints of green which 
make the chief charm of that exquisite land. There 
was a solemn hush in the air. Behind the tower of 
Thamesford Church a dark cloud was coming up, 
which threw a weird shadow^ rather to be felt than 
seen^ across the further distance; a solemn peace, 
like unto God's very own, seemed to brood over the 
landscape. And yet there, in mid-stream, sat one 
man, carrying his load of sin to a foreign land; 
while the other^ with his burden of care, remained 
on the strand to wave him a last adieu ! 

And now the boat's keel grated on the gravel, 
and the wanderer sprang to shore. Before he did 
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SO he turned, and, with head nncovered, as it had 
been since he took his place in the bows, waved his 
hand in farewell. 

A gannt arm was raised and returned the signal, 
and then, but not till then, Mr. Smith set his face 
towards View-Water, with part of a sentence, spoken 
almost unconsciously by the man who was gone, 
ringing in his ears — 

' Let Mr. Bodewald say what he will — ' 
'Ay, ay, my friend,' he thought, *and what has 
been your little game here, I wonder V 



CHAPTEB Tin. 

MB. bodewald's opportunity. 

No one would have been more soiprised than the 
Bey. Lionel Grey, curate of Beedboume^ who had 
arrived in that parish only a short time before the 
great Mr. De Field, to hear himself described as the 
son of poor but honest parents ; and yet such was the 
precise worldly condition of his father and mother. 

That they thought themselves something very 
far different, and that, in their way, they held their 
heads high, does not prove much to the contrary; 
only the constant struggle which they maintained 
between fact and fancy made life somewhat harder 
for them than perhaps it need have been. 

It was impossible for them to do this, that, and 
the other, ' on account of their position ;' they had 
to * consider their friends,* who certainly failed to 
consider them ; and they did without a great many 
necessaries in order to ' keep up appearances.' Yet 
it was all only the old battle of gentility fought with 
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utterly inadequate means. Neither son^ nor father, 
nor grandfather had ever known what it was to be 
even fairly well oflF; but the shorter of money they 
all were, the more necessary it seemed to them to 
retain the traditions of somebody who had a great 
estate and a great name. 

The father of the Eev. Lionel was the younger 
son of a younger son, whose parents had not much 
to leave even to their first-bom. It is quite useless 
for any good purpose connected with this story to 
travel back further in the family annals. From a 
long way in the dim distance they traced their 
descent ; but there was little left to prove they had 
ever been of much account in the land. Still, it 
may be taken for granted they did come of a good 
family ; they said so themselves ; and, as they were 
people who spoke the truth, no one thought of deny- 
ing the fact. Mr. Grey senior was agent to some 
gentleman in the North, from whom he did not 
receive any magnificent salary. His employer failed 
to treat him exactly as an equal, and in no single 
way could it be considered his sons and daughters 
found the fight of existence a peculiarly pleasant 
warfare. 
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There was always somebody who was going to do 
wonders for Gerard, or Ralph, or Lai, and the rest 
of ihem, and who ultimately did nothing. Mr. Grey, 
the agent, was not a pushing person, and he re- 
sembled his sons in that he had not too many brains. 

He was a weak, inoffensiye, useless sort of per- 
son, and all his children took after him. The girls 
either went out as goyemesses, or married struggling 
men who continued to struggle. The sons emi- 
grated, became Ciyil servants at low salaries, or entered 
some profession in which they neyer seemed to get 
on. Lionel took orders, because a friend of his 
father's promised to give the young fellow a living 
when the then incumbent departed this world. There 
was not much perhaps to be said against his becom- 
ing a clergyman, but there was nothing to be said 
in favour of his choice, if it were a choice. He was 
not a bad man. He would have done his duty had 
he been ever able to see exactly what his duty hap- 
pened to be. He married a girl, as poor as himself* 
for love ; and the same struggle waged under the 
paternal roof began in the house of the Beverend 
Lionel. 

But he came, as has been said, of an honest 
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stock, and he and his wife kept clear of debt, till in 
an e^il hoar, when sickness was in the house and 
nothing in their purse, news came to the village 
where they were then living that the incumbent, to 
whose clerical estate Mr. Grey felt sure he should suc- 
ceed, had fallen down in a fit and could not recover. 
The man's pecuniary need was very great, and 
his hopes seemed to him like certainties. Now 
there could be no harm in borrowing some money, 
and, through the intervention of a person who called 
himself a lawyer, the money was obtained. There 
chanced, however, to be one mistake in the curate's 
calculation — the incumbent did not die; he reco- 
vered, and, for the first time in his life, Mr. Grey 
found himself in debt to an amount he saw no pre- 
sent means of paying. His creditor, however, did 
not press him then ; nay, rather, when he found he 
was removing to Beedboume and a better salary, 
advanced him a further sum to pay the expenses of 
travelling and carriage of his goods. If Mr. Grey 
would let him have the interest regularly, he said, 
the principal might then remain till better times 
arrived. It was all very friendly and very nice, and 
gave the curate an idea the money-lending firatemity 
VOL. m. p 
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were a maligned and injured race of men. 'He him- 
self thonght there was something very grand about 
the Jews.' * He belieyed, even e^es and fngitiveB 
as they were, if only properly treated, they would be 
found quite the equals of many professing Ghns- 
tians.' ' He and Mr. Gideon had indulged in many 
long and profitable conyersations on the subject of 
religion ; and he could only say, speaking from bis 
own experience, no man could have treated another 
better than he had been treated by a person who, he 
understood, had been given a yery bad name by 
those who really could know nothing about him.' 

Which was all yery true, and made the first two 
years in Reedbourne pass as agreeably as was possible 
under the circumstances. He gaye Mr. Gideon as 
much money as he could spare, and was not, per- 
haps, oyer-cautious about the nature of the docu- 
ments to which he put his name. He knew nothing 
on earth of business ; he knew even less of the nature 
of the most ordinary commercial transactions than 
of theology. And so things went on smoothly 
till one day, when the patron — not the incum- 
bent — of the living Mr. Grey was to have had died 
suddenly. 
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Then Mr. Gideon began to ' want to know/ and 
Mr. Grey did not know. He was not a man to tell 
anjr falsehoods abont the matter ; but Mr. Gideon so 
tormented and confased him that his statements be- 
came^ as that worthy gentleman insinuated, ' not the 
same two daiys together.' 

Mr. Grey could not tell whether the new patron 
would ratify his predecessor's promise. He belieyed 
he had paid a considerable sum off the loan. Under 
any circumstances, Mr. Gideon would not haye to 
wait long for the balance. He was yery much 
obliged for his kindness ; and if he could only wait 
a little longer, he should haye it all. 

Mr. Gideon waited, accepting almost as a fayou^r 
such small sums as Mr. Grey found he could pay. 
Then suddenly the incumbent died, and the curate 
found he was not to succeed to the yacant tithes, to 
the anise and cummin, or eyen a blade of grass. 

It was at this period Mr. Grey began to sound 
Mr. Cheyerley's tenant about the powers of the law 
in certain hypothetical cases which he placed cau- 
tiously before that astute gentleman. In truth, he 
could not at first grasp the full horror of his own 
position. He had been going on paying and paying 
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for foar years ; and now he found he owed about 
three times as much as he originally borrowed! 
When he remonstrated^ his own signatures were 
produced. There were charges of all sorts — ^law- 
costs enough to make any man's hair stand on end ; 
while Mr. Rodewald, in answer to his vague ques- 
tions, instead of giving him even a ghost of comfort, 
threw out dark hints of the depths of wickedness 
which money-lenders could and would sound. 

At length the inevitable hour struck. Mr. 
Gideon instructed his solicitor — ^a gentleman who 
owned a Jewish name, but who, as far as religious 
belief was concerned, probably, to quote Sheridan's 
famous comparison, was ' neither Jew nor Christian, 
like the blank leaf between the Old and New 
Testaments ' — ^to write and request payment of the 
amount so long overdue. 

The usual course of procedure ensued, during 
which period, amongst the daisies and the butter- 
cups, then in their fullest bloom and beauty, Mr. 
Grey had a veiy bad time of it indeed. 

He went to see Mr. Gideon and Mr. Gideon's 
solicitor. Mr. Gideon said he had put the affair in 
the hands of his solicitor, and could not now pes- 
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sibly interfere ; the solicitor said he could do nothing 
without consulting his client; and so the unfortu- 
nate curate was bandied about from one to the other, 
till, with great difiSculty, the lawyer was persuaded 
to accept seven pounds ten down, which had been 
carefully laid aside for the landlord, and wait a little 
longer. 

Just about this time it occurred to Mr. Biyers, 
who was going away for his holiday, that he would 
try to do something for his subordinate. 

Mr. Biyers himself had hopes of very great pre- 
ferment, in consequence of an old college friend of 
his having been installed as bishop of the diocese. If 
his expectations were realised, he thought he knew 
who would be appointed to Beedboume; and he 
mentally worked back the whole matter, till he came 
to a very poor, retired, and most select parish he 
thought might suit poor Grey, who was so very 
good, but unfortunately not clever. 

Wishing to make all things pleasant for every- 
body before he departed, the Bector mentioned his 
excellent intentions to Mr. Grey. 

' Sorry though I should be to lose you,' he said, 
' I feel, with those dear sweet children growing up, 
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it is time yon had a more settled home than I can 
inaore yon.' 

Then, after haying, with many apologies, pressed 
a fiye-ponnd note into his cnrate's hand, for which 
he ' thought Mrs. Grey, who was so truly a help- 
meet, might find a nse,' Mr. Rivers, one fine Mon- 
day morning — when the larks were singing and the 
Marshal Niel roses scenting the air; when Beed- 
bonme looked, as Horace Walpole writes concerning 
Strawberry HUl, as if set in enamelled meadows — 
set out thoroughly to enjoy his ' parson's month,' 
which, as all the world onght to know, means forty 
days. 

A good many things were destined to happen 
within forty days ; bat, in blissful ignorance of the 
fact, Mr. Eivers took his seat in a first-class com- 
partment, in company with a ' chosen few ' especially 
zealous in Church matters — De Field amongst the 
number — and enjoyed some very profitable and plea- 
sant conversation with these saints on earth, till 
they reached Waterloo, when it became necessary — 
'so unfortunately,' said the Rector — to part com- 
pany. 

By a later train Mr. Grey also proceeded to the 
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great metropoKs. He went to tell Mr. Gideon's 
Bolicitor he tmsted^ ere long, to be able to make 
some satisfactory arrangement concerning the pay- 
ment of the claim which had already mounted to 
such gigantic proportions. With the fatuity which 
dogs the steps of men of his temperament, he ex- 
plained the nature of the friendship which subsisted 
between his Bector and the new bishop. He said he 
felt no doubt he would ^get something' shortly; 
all he trusted was no disagreeable proceedings on 
the part of Mr. Gideon might mar his chances of 
prosperity. The lawyer listened to all he had to say, 
remarked he would place the whole thing before 
Mr. Gideon, received two guineas ' on account of 
costs,' and parted with the clergyman in the .most 
friendly manner. 

As he took his seat in the train for Beedbourne, 
Mr. Grey felt quite relieved and happy. 

* I am so glad I went into the City to-day, Mary,' 
he said. 

*I wish you had never to go there again,' re- 
turned Mary, who was a lady, if not of experience, 
at least of great decision. ' Set of unprincipled 
wretches — taking even that two guineas from you !' 
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A week slipped by. The first Sunday of Mr. 
BiTers's absence came, and the morning duty was 
taken by the Hampsfield Ticar, who informed the 
Beedboomians concerning many of St. Paul's say- 
ingSy and added several of his own the Apostle 
would have felt greatly amazed to hear propounded. 

Mr. Grey, who had gone oyer to help the Hamps- 
field curate in the morning, preached at Beedboume 
in the evening an even worse sermon than usual, 
full of platitudes and * once mores ' and ' agains/ 
and silly anecdotes and far-fetched ideas — ^the fact 
being, a letter from the Hector had quite upset him, 
and muddled the few brains Nature found she could 
spare for the Beverend Lionel. 

The Bector's epistle informed his curate that for 
the next Sunday he had been so fortunate as to 
secure the bishop's son-in-law to preach the usual 
annual sermon on behalf of the West Surrey Orphan- 
age, which had its head-quarters in a great building 
some three miles from Beedboume. Ever since the 
charity had been established, once a year — or rather 
on one Sunday a year — the faithful at Beedboume 
were from the pulpit reminded of its claims to 
their support; and the local paper never failed to 
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give a long and impressive account of the religious 
services^ and a list of the gentlemen who ' kindly con- 
sented ' to carry round the boxes (which were indeed 
extremely artistic, and so constructed that when once 
a coin was dropped in no one except those 'duly 
qualified ' could get it out again). Upon that occa- 
sion, also, a detachment of the girls was sent over in 
omnibuses ; the centre aisle was given up] to them ; 
they heard all that was said in the way of endeavour- 
ing to wring money out of reluctant pockets for 
their benefit; some mammas wept as they looked 
at the stolid faces of the well-clad children ; and 
many women, as they filed out, murmured 'Poor 
things !' 

It was not found always easy to secure a clerical 
luminary to preach the sermon, so Mr. Bivers's 
elation could only be considered natural. 

' Mr. Bashby will read the service in the even- 
ing,' he wrote ; * and, though the bishop and he are 
quite of my opinion that the Dissenters give to the 
sermon an undue importance, still I should advise 
you to well consider your discourse. Mr. Bashby's 
report may prove to you a matter of considerable con- 
sequence.* 
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Mr. Grey felt qaite eager for Monday morning 
to come, 80 that he might commence his preparation 
for the great field-day. Before he conld shnt him- 
self in his study, however, he had a great deal to 
do : he had to call on the churchwardens ; to speak 
to the organist ; to mention the matter to several 
other persons ; then to go to the village schools ; 
then to take train to Hampsfield, and give orders 
for the printing of posters and circulars. He only 
got home in time for early dinner ; and then he had 
to pay several visits in order to make sure flowers 
in sufficient quantity would he forthcoming. He 
had no horse, and, in walking ahout the parish, 
time seemed to fly, so that it was quite six before 
he could ask his wife for the cup of tea he always 
found so refreshing. Poor Mr. Grey ! the rich 
people at Reedbourne thought as little of him as he 
did of the little people. They were civil, courteous, 
and so forth ; but they did not offer to send him 
home in their carriages, and insist on his staying 
for dinner, and press refreshments upon him, as they 
did on Mr. Bivers, who was not merely rector and 
tithe-taker, but had also received a very fine fortune 
with his wife. 
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Still, Mr. Grey was in excellent spirits. 

* I shall have a nice quiet evening, Mary/ lie said, 
as he retired to his study to put on paper some of 
the great thoughts he had been labouring with as 
he paced the dusty Beedboume roads and cut across 
field-paths, where what he saw reminded him that 
Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of the commonest flowers springing amongst the 
grass. Besting for a short time under the welcome 
shade of a great Spanish chestnut-tree, he had taken 
out his pocket-Bible and found an appropriate text. 
His heart was ' burning within him,' and, had his 
powers been only equal to his will, he might have 
produced a really good discourse, supposing he were 
left to finish it in peace. 

^ I am going to commence my sermon, dear, for 
next Sunday,' he said to his wife, repeating a fact 
with which she was before well acquainted. 'I 
mentioned to you, I think, the text I meant to 
take.' 

* Yes, Lai ; and, now there seems a probability 
of your being left in quiet for a little while, do as 
much of it as you can,' urged Mrs. Grey, who was 
an energetic person, not much liked by servants or 
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tradespeople or the poor, and, for that matter, 
indeed, not over-popular amongst her equals and 
miperiors. 

Probably they were as truly uninteresting a 
couple as could have been found in the Clergy List, 
where it was an idea of Mrs. Grey's that the names 
of the wives and the number of children in the 
domestic quiver should be added to the information 
already vouchsafed. 

Acting upon the brisk hint conveyed by his 
better half, the Bev. Lionel withdrew to his study, 
arranged his writing materials, and commenced the 
great sermon, which he hoped would 'attract 
attention.' 

It was getting late. In the study — an exceed- 
ingly small and dark room at the rear of the cottage 
— Mr. Orey was thinking he must soon light his 
lamp, when his wife entered, and said, 

' Lai, a Mr. Haffit has called, and wants particu- 
larly to see you. I told him you were very busy, 
and asked if he could not come round in the morn- 
ing ; but he said that would be very inconvenient, 
and that if you could give him a moment he would 
not detain you longer.' 
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' Haffit !' repeated Mr. Grey, pushing back his 
chair. ' I don't know the name at all.' 

' No, dear ; he has never been here before ; he 
is not at all a nice-looking person, but, poor man, I 
suppose he can't help his appearance. Shall I tell 
Eve to send him in here ? I was just hushing baby 
off in the parlour.' 

In that small house it was but a step from any 
one part to the other, and, accordingly, next mo- 
ment Eve had shown ' the gentleman in to master.' 

He was as good as his word, and did not stay 
long; indeed, the hall-door shut behind him as 
Mrs. Grey got her refractory baby up-stairs. But he 
left plenty of food for reflection behind him, in the 
shape of a slip of paper, at which the curate stood 
staring in an access of misery too great for speech. 
He had never had a summons or a writ before in all 
his honest life, and he felt as if he had got a blow 
from which he could not recover. 

There are pleasanter prospects to contemplate 
than utter ruin ; but Mr. Grey had now to look at 
the most salient points in that dismal country. He 
sat down in the chair, from which he had risen to 
receive his visitor, holding in his hand the fatal 
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piece of paper^ thinking, with a senge of sickening 
faintnesSy over his position. 

Before him lay the unfinished sennon he had 
intended should prove a masterpiece. With loath- 
ing he turned his eyes from it, and let them wander 
over the furniture of his room, every article in 
which seemed, from the knowledge it must soon 
cease to be his, to acquire a fictitious value. Poor 
enough, Heaven knows, his belongings would have 
appeared even to a man much less wealthy than 
De Field ; and yet there was not a chair or table, 
not a faded curtain or threadbare carpet, but was 
dear to his heart. He knew the value of these 
things, if no one else was aware, of it. So many 
dinnerless days were represented by that old-fashioned 
secretaire, purchased whilst he was still a bachelor 
and in lodgings. A new top-coat he had deferred 
buying in order to secure the carpet, oS which the 
pattern was now almost worn. The sofa and chairs 
had been secured out of money gained by taking 
six weeks' hard duty in the closest and lowest 
part of the East End, while the thermometer stood 
steadily at ninety degrees in the shade. His wife's 
present to him of a pair of secondhand curtains, 
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doubly dear because she bad made her last year's 
bonnet ' look as good as new ' in order to make up 
ihe required amount. And so it was all through the 
cottage. Not an article in it but had been hardly 
paid for, and precious for that very reason. And 
now they would have to leave the house, and part 
with everything it contained. 

Had he been a different man he would have 
thought, before yielding himself to such utter despair, 
if there were no possible means whereby deliverance 
might be compassed; but then he was not a 

different man, only himself, the Kev. Lionel Grey, 
of whom nobody, except his wife and children, and 
his Maker who knew how hard he feebly tried to do 
his duty, thought very much. Even the old men 
and women in the parish despised him for his 
poverty, and, as Mr. De Field truly observed, he 
was a 'poor muff;' whilst Sir Burke Eobinson 
tersely characterised his best discourses as 'awful 
rot.' 

He owed, so said the writ — and he hadno means 
of proving otherwise — a hundred and fifty-three 
pounds, and he had not a hundred and fifty-three 
shillings to pay it with; so he knew the worst 
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had come, and sat and contemplated ruin at his 
leisure. 

' Lai dear/ said his wife, patting her head 
inside the door, ' who was that disrepntahle-lookiiig 
person, and what did he want ?' 

For answer her hnsband gave her the writ, and 
there ensued a dead silence. 

' What can be done ?' she asked at last, and as 
she spoke her voice sounded hoarse and strained. 

' Nothing,* he replied. 

' Nonsense, Lai ! no, I didn't mean that ;' and 
she kissed him pityingly. ' What I meant was, we 
must not sit down with our hands folded, and 
lose everything without a struggle. There must be 
help somewhere, if we only knew where to look 
for it.' 

' It must come from God, then,' he said ; ' for I 
know no man who would give it.' 

' But think of all the charitable people there are 
in the world,' she urged. ' Think of all there are 
living close by us.' 

'Do you imagine one of them would help?' 
he inquired. ' They would give to the bells, or the 
organ, or the church, or the heathen, or the schools, 
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but not to me/ said Mr. Grey, with a bitterness 
foreign to his nature. 

' Then their charity is hypocrisy !' cried Mrs. 
Grey yehemently ; ' but I do not believe it, Lai. I 
cannot. You ought to try some of them, at any 
rate. There is Mr. Frankford at Hampsfield, for in- 
stance. What would this sum be to him ? — nothing. 
Why, he gave five hundred pounds to the new church 
at Lolford ; and we could pay him back every penny, 
if we only had time to do it. 0, how I would pinch 
and save if he would only, only help us now ! Do go 
to him, Lai ; it is too late to-night ; but promise me 
that, first thing in the morning, before he leaves for 
town, you will see him.' 

' He is in Germany,' answered Mr. Grey ; ' and 
besides — ' 

' Besides what, dear ?' 

' I have heard something lately which makes 
me fear he did not earn his money in a very 
honourable manner.' 

* At any rate, he spends it liberally,' said Mrs. 
Grey, with a woman's curious logic. 

Mr. Grey shook his head, but only objected, 
^ He is not at home.' 

VOL. m. Q 
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On the whole^ perhaps, he did not feel sorry one 
possible benefactor was oat of the mnning. 

Glibly poor Mrs. Grey ran OTer the names of 
almost every likely and unlikely person, mentioning 

amongst others all the rich men at whose honses 
he had called that day, and finally referring to the 
Rector and the Hampsfield vicar. 

' No/ said Mr. Grey at last ; ' no, there is only 
one person in the parish whose advice even I should 
like to ask at such a juncture.' 

' And that is—' 

' Mr. Eodewald ; and I can't go to him. I haye 
never called, and you have never called. No, there 
is nothing to be done ; the worst has come, and we 
must face it with such courage as the consciousness 
of having committed no real wrong can give us.' 

He had fought so long, he had struggled, for one 
of his nature, so gallantly, that it might be the con- 
viction he could do no more proved for the moment 
almost a relief. Those weary journeys to London ; 
the pleading to men he looked down upon from the 
eminence of his clerical position ; the scraping toge- 
ther of shillings and pounds, which when paid seemed 
to afiect the debt no more than if he had dropped 
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the money over Waterloo Bridge; the sleepless 
nights, the anxious days — all, all were ended now. 
Let them take the furniture ; take the baby's opt, and 
the sofa in the drawing-room Mrs. Bivers had given 
his wife ; and as for afterwards — well, at that moment 
Mr. Grey was too worn and weary to think about 
what might come afterwards. Beggary, the work- 
house, starvation, death — all loomed dimly through 
the mists of his imagination ; but now he did not 
seem to realise or care what further misfortunes Fate 
might have in store. 

Not so Mrs. Grey, who had the usual wifely trust 
in herself and distrust of her husband. (It is a strange 
thing, when one comes to consider it, that before mar- 
riage a woman always thinks the man of her choice 
can do anything, while after marriage she believes 
he can do nothing.) The masterly inactivity which 
might have floated Mr. Grey's feeble bark safely over 
this bar — since it is quite certain the last things Mr. 
Gideon wished to possess were those few poor assets 
by which the curate set such store — was repellent to 
a lady fond of bustling about the house and parish, 
scolding successive maids, accusing the tradespeople 
of short weight, and teaching the ' lower orders ' 
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— who really, in their way, do manage to make both 
ends meet in an extraordinary manner — the 'first 
principles ' of domestic economy. 

In utter despair she listened to her hnshand's 
objections to this scheme and the other; then, making 
np her mind that ' the beds should not be sold from 
under them without at least some effort on the part 
of somebody to avert such a catastrophe/ she at 
last left Mr. Grey to his own sad company, and the 
contemplation of that pressing invitation from 'Vic- 
toria, by the grace of God* — ' whom we pray for every 
Sunday,' thought the poor lady inconsequently; 'I 
wonder how she would like such things to happen to 
her P — went out of the room, ran quietly up-stairs, 
tied on her bonnet, and, slipping out of the back- 
door while nobody chanced to be about, made good 
speed to The Snuggery. 

When Miss Lydney, with a little scoflSng sneer, 
told Mr. Rodewald Mrs. Grey was in the drawing- 
room, and wished to see him, that gentleman knew 
the nature of her errand. 

Chancing to be detained later than usual in 
town, he was accosted just outside Reedbourne 
Station by a shabby-looking man, who, in addition 
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to being slightly lame, had lost one eye — an un- 
attractive person, certainly, so far as externals were 
concerned — who asked if he could tell him where 
the Key* Mr. Grey lived? 

* Writ, for a ducat !* thought Mr. Kodewald, as 
he answered, 

' You had better inquire from some one else.' 
' We're in such dreadful trouble!' began the lady, 
who, at sight of him, jumped up from the chair she 
had taken, ' and my husband said there was no other 
person in the parish whose advice he valued but 
yours ; and that he could not and would not intrude 
himself upon you, as we had never been properly 
acquainted ; but I felt sure you would not think of 
such things at such a time; and so, without say- 
ing a word to him, I came here by myself. And, 
dear, it was so dark! and I met a drunken man, 
and he shouted something to me ; and then there 
was a cow loose on the road, and — * 

' Won't you sit down ?' interrupted Mr. Rode- 
wald, at once taking the lady's feeble fluttering in- 
tellect in the grasp of his master-mind. ' Now, 
tell me, please,' he added, as she meekly obeyed 
him, ' what has happened.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW SHE GAME BACK TO ME. 

' I MUST say^ Mr. CheTorley, yon are a greater 
simpleton even than I thought yon !' 

These words were addressed to me^ Senben 
Cheverley, by my tenant, Mr. Bodewald ; and how 
was it possible for a man meek as Moses and nnas- 
snming as myself to answer them in kind? I 
conld not, so simply bowed in acknowledgement. 

' If yon had agreed to my proposal/ he went on, 
' I wonld have made that place the talk of the 
connty.' 

' For yonr own benefit, Mr. Eodewald,* I ventured 
to hint ; after which we exchanged a few sentences 
unnecessary to chronicle here, and parted not on 
good terms. 

After all, I suspect the Bodewalds and the 
Cheyerleys of this world never do part on good 
terms. 

There is as much antagonism between them — ^I 
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say this, meaning no disparagement to the Eodewalds 
or praise to the Cheverleys — as between light and 
darkness, oil and water, mirth and sorrow. 

Oar rupture did not seem to me a matter for 
regret — quite the contrary; there was that in my 
life at the time with which it would have been unde- 
sirable for Mr. Bodewald to become acquainted. 
He was a dangerous man, I felt — more dangerous 
even as friend than enemy ; and I had long deter- 
mined that when his second year's tenancy of The 
Snuggery expired I would not renew his term. 

He did not, however, express any desire to rent 
the place beyond the period referred to ; what ^he 
wished was to buy, and made me such a ridiculous 
offer for the house and land I felt glad to be able to 
refuse his proposal as absurd. He would have 
advanced the price a little, but I declined to enter 
into negotiations with him at all. I said I did not 
mean to sell the place, and that no money he could 
offer would tempt me to do so. 

Then he made a bid for Holway's old home, 
where, indeed, the conversation took place. ' You 
can't live in both houses, you know,' he remarked. 
* Come, now, what will you take for this ?' 
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Once again his offer was declined, and he said, 

* Well, what you, without chick or child, or wife or 
soul belonging to you, except that niece you shipped 
oflF with Holway to Australia, can want with a house 
at all bafi3es me. That any man should live alone 
in a spot like this, with only a housekeeper for 
company! and, excuse me, Cheverley, but you 
certainly do manage to pick out the very ugliest old 
women for housekeepers any one ever beheld.' 

' Surely, Mr. Bodewald, the personal appearance 
of my servants is no affair af yours !' I said a little 
irritably. 

' Of course not — only you might as well have 
something not absolutely unpleasant to look at, 
might not you ? But that is not the question now 
on the carpet. Tell me the price you want for The 
Snuggery, and I'll see if it be possible for me, with 
common justice to myself, to meet you in the 
matter.' 

It was then that I repeated, with a decision of 
manner and diction foreign to my nature, that I 
did not mean to sell The Snuggery at all. 

After the sharp passage of arms which ensued 
when Mr. Rodewald found I was not to be moved 
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from my purpose, he went away in high dudgeon. 
At that moment, had I been Holway and in his 
power, it would have fared ill with me and mine ; 
but I was not Holway, only Reuben Cheverley, a 
greater simpleton, said my visitor, even than he had 
previously supposed. 

Well, in the beginning of this story I gave the 
courteous reader fair warning there was very little in 
me, and why, therefore, should there be anything 
amazing in the fact that Mr. Bodewald's opinion 
tallied with my own ? Let that pass for the present, 
while I tell all the strange events which have been 
crowded into my life since last I laid down my pen. 

The point at which I did so was the precise 
moment when Mr. Smith advised me to put my too 
affectionate niece under the care of Mrs. Holway. 
Quite as a temporary measure his suggestion was 
adopted ; but no long time passed ere Bessie came 
to me begging and praying to be allowed to go to 
Australia with her new friends. 

She called me her dear, darling uncle ; she said 
she knew she had been a trouble to me ; but books 
such as I liked — * dry, heavy, ugly volumes, dreadfully 
clever and stupid' — were things she never could 
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take to. She was persuaded life in Australia woold 
exactly suit her. She felt she could be happy as the 
day was long with those sweet children. Already she 
had got so fond of Mrs. Holway, I ' couldn't think.' 
She needed a complete change after the cruel, cruel 
way Richard had treated her. Everybody said how 
thin and bad she looked. A sea-voyage was the best 
thing in the world, she had always heard, for any one 
with a tendency to consumption. She wanted to go 
away to some place where she should never by any 
chance meet one of those unkind, wretched, deceitfal 
Dodmans again. ! I couldn't ever imagine what 
a bad unprincipled set they were. She wished she 
had never known one of them.' And so on, almost 
ad infinitum. 

' That is the turn I hoped she might take when 
I recommended you to send her to the Holways,' 
said Mr. Smith calmly, when I told him what had 
occurred. ' There are some persons who ought to 
emigrate, and your niece is one of them.' 

Holway was, as I thought, needlessly explicit 
about the matter. 

' She thinks she'll get married the minute she 
steps ashore,' he said, ' and it is very likely she may 
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find a husband out there.' In answer to which 

remark I answered that was precisely what I feared. 

' Supposing some scamp out there got hold of 
the girl and ill-treated her,' I said ; ' I can't help her 
with thousands of miles of water stretching between 
us.' 

*Make your mind quite easy on that point,' 
Holway replied ; ' I'll see to her. There shall be no 
false pretences about money. I'll let it be clearly 
understood she has not a halfpenny of her own. 
Best allow her to chance it with us. You'll never 
have a day's peace with her as long as she stays in 
England.' 

Thus it was that, one miserable day in January, 
I found myself at Gravesend, going out to the 
vessel selected to bear Holway and his fortunes to a 
brighter shore, in order to bid Bessie good-bye and 
God-speed. 

To my amazment, I found Mr. Dodman and 
Maggie on board. They also, Mr. Dodman informed 
me, had come down to say * ta-ta to the poor lonely 
little soul.' 

' It is a forlorn, desolate sort of undertaking,' he 
proceeded ; ' candidly, now, isn't it ?' 
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' The choice is her own,' I answered coldly, for 
indeed the very sight of the Dodmans excited my 
anger against Bessie's persistent and unnecessary 
dissimulation. 

* Ah, Hobson's !' obserred Mr. Dodman, with a 
nasty laugh, turning on his heel. 

But he was good enough ere long to hold out the 
right hand of friendship. While his daughter was 
saying to Bessie, ' I could not let you vanish out of 
my sight, perhaps for ever, without one more fond 
kiss ;' and, ' I only wish I was going with you ;' and, 
' Bemember never to send for me unless you want me 
to take you at your word, for I should start by the 
very next vessel' — till Mr. Dodman, after wiping 
his watery eyes with a torn hand!kerchief, and mut- 
tering in a loud aside, ' It was a£fecting, devilish— 
if it wasn't !' took me to one side, and conjec- 
tured, in a husky whisper, I hadn't half-a-sovereign 
about me. 

' Because,' he added, ' though, if I was differently 
situated, nothing could induce me to speak of such 
a matter, still, coming down here and going back 
again, and a trifle Maggie bought, so that our dear 
little Bosy might not feel she was forsaken and for- 
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gotten by everybody, will make a long hole in a sove- 
reign — ay, in two. Not that I should grudge that, 
or twenty pounds, if I had it. The sight of those 
two young creatures would touch a heart of stone ! 
We were young ourselves once, Mr. Cheverley, we 
were, little as anybody might think it to look at us 
now — young and tender — and — soft — ' and Mr. Dod- 
man began to weep again. 

Putting two sovereigns — the sum at which Mag- 
gie's papa modestly estimated travelling expenses, 
and a silver thimble, which, with a perhaps uncon- 
scious irony. Miss Dodman had selected as an appro- 
priate parting gift to my niece — in Mr. Dodman*s 
ready hand, I turned to Hoi way and talked to him, 
till, just before the time came for leaving the vessel, 
my niece bethought her she ought to spare a moment 
to her ' kind precious uncle.' 

I was trying to speak some few words of hope, 
encouragement, affection, and earnest warning, when 
Mr. Dodman seized me by the arm, and crying, 

* We must not let you be carried off too !' merci- 
fully cut short the farewell between Bessie and my- 
self. The last I saw of her she was straining Miss 
Dodman in a rapturous embrace, so close and so 
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long, darling Maggie had scarcely time to follow as 
ere the ship was under weighs 

Much waving of handkerchiefs and kissing of 
hands ensued ; but, after all, at a short distaoce 
one handkerchief is very much like another; and 
when hundreds of kisses are being wafted, it is diffi- 
cult to tell which is which. 

At the Gravesend Station I happily managed to 
escape from Mr. and Miss Dodman, and, hailing a 
hansom when the train arrived at London Bridge, 
eluded all chance of further collision with them. 

As I walked from Leytonstone Station home — for, 
although workmen were in the house, I had gone to 
live at Holway's farm — my thoughts were none of 
the pleasantest. Again and again I ungratefally 
recurred to the old question, 'What had Mr. 
Amiott's legacy done for me ?' 

I felt more lonely and less satisfied than in the 
former time of hard work and small salary. My 
money had enabled me to do something for other 
people ; but I wanted something for myself. 

*It can't buy love,' I sadly reflected; *in my 
own case, not even the semblance of love.' 

Truth is, my heart felt sore at thought of Bessie. 
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I had done much for the girl^ and yet, even in the 
moment of parting, her tears, her looks, her caresses 
were for * that deceitful Maggie,' and not for me. 

No, it was quite true what Mr. Granton said, 
money could do very little. Ingrate that I was, I 
thought it had done nothing for me. 

I passed through the gate, against the top bar of 
which Holway had leaned that March night when 
first I bent my steps to his house — that night now 
nearly three years agone — walked through the dark- 
ness up to the rustic porch, and was about to put 
my key in the lock, when the door opened slowly 
from within. 

A light was burning in the small square hall ; 
but I could see no person, though I looked about 
me in astonishment. 

* Guess who it is !' said a voice which thrilled 
every nerve in my body. Behind the door there was 
a gentle rustling, and a remembered figure glided 
swiftly into the light. 

* Adelaide !' I cried, ' Adelaide P But already her 
arms were round my neck, and she was sobbing on 
my breast. 

I do not know how the next few minutes passed. 
VOL. in. B 
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When I recoYered my scattered senses she was tak- 
ing my hat^ helping me off with my coat, patting 
my umbrella in its place^ leading me by the hand 
into the parlour^ where near the fire lay something 
which appeared at first sight like a few pillows piled 
one above another on the carpet. 

' Look !' she murmnred, in the dear remembered 
tones of old^ of the blissfolly happy days of poverty 
and companionship and straggle and confidence — 
Mook!' and^ taming down the comer of a soft 
fleecy shawl, she showed me her sleeping child. 
'Poor little man!' she said, 'he is so tired;' and 
as she lifted her dear face ap to look in mine, I saw 
it was wet with tears. 

Gently, with a toach of down, she replaced the 
shawl, and then stood for a minate still and silent, 
weeping qaietly, bat as if her heart were breaking. 

' I came to yoUy she whispered at last, patting 
oat her hand, which I clasped in both of mine. 

Yes, this was her home-coming ! Man proposes. 
I had bought The Snaggery and decked it oat for 
her; I had set it roand with all the flowers she 
loved, and forgotten no single thing in which her 
heart delighted ; I had waited there for one who 
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never came ; listened for footsteps that never sounded 
in my ears; pictured her rapture at sight of the 
daisy-spangled meads, the meadows a sheet of 
golden buttercups — deep yellow contrasting with 
richest green. I had dreamed that she walked with 
me beside winding rivers and rustling reeds; that 
we stopped to hearken to the aspens' ceaseless mur- 
mur ; that her fingers strayed over the keys of the 
piano; that, in the twilight, her voice floated in 
waves of melody through the open windows, and, 
like some angel visitant, wandered mysteriously 
through the silence of the tranquil summer night. 
In my fancy, no adjunct of simple grace, beauty, 
refinement, was lacking to greet her return ; and 
behold the reality — Holway's house, almost as he 
had left it ; Holway's poor worn furniture, and 
the * poverty look ' not yet painted out ! 

Yet, if it had been Paradise, she could not have 
glanced round the room with eyes full of a quieter 
content, with a low-breathed sigh of deeper thank' 
fulness, 

' I bless the good God !' she said softly. ' Ah, 
He has been with me through deep, deep, waters !' 

I knew it. Smith had told me what would hap- 
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pen some day ; and that which he predicted was 
come to pass. Bit by bit^ not in any regular 
sequence, not in the way of narration or complaint, I 
learned that her husband had married only for what 
she could make, and that pecuniarily he was disap- 
pointed. 

' I never did get as much as others/ she explained. 
' I had a want, they said. A great actress may man- 
age with a not so extraordinary voice ; but a voice 
needs more than its own oneself, so they teU me. 
Then, as you know, even my voice began to fail — 
poor useless voice, that could not bear the trouble its 
owner had brought upon herself. Do you know,' 
she asked, after a longer term of silence than usual, 
* why I came to you V 

I raised my head and looked at her as I 
said, 

' I hope because you felt earth held for you no 
truer friend.* 

* Partly ; but that was not quite all. I did once 
have thought of returning to mine old home ; but I 
said no, there is but one in all this wide desolate 
world who will speak to me no hard word against 
the father of my child.' 
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'You did me bat simple jastice, Adelaide/ I 
answered. 

' And I loved him so once ; and though that is 
all gone and past, like the now dead roses of the 
last year's June — ^like the foolish hopes I hoped, 
and the bright dreams I dreamt in those happy, 
happy days when we were so poor, you and I together 
— still, we cannot forget — achf no, we cannot 
forget !' 

I made no reply. None was needed. If there 
had been I could not have spoken it. 

* I never meant to marry,' she went on, in tones 
so soft and low that, but for the utter stillness in 
which we sat, I must have failed to catch many of 
her words — * at least, not for long, long years. I had 
work to do, which I did intend to complete ; but he 
came, and my silly heart went fluttering to him. 
Ah, me ! It was hard, too,' she added, after a 
moment's pause ; ' for I did not marry him because 
he was rich or noble. I knew he had little money. 
I did not care for his title ; but he was my fate — my 
love ; so gay, so handsome. Did you ever — you — 

see a man handsomer ?' 

I was sitting, shading my eyes from the light 
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with my hand, and answered, without moving my 
position, 

' I never did.' 

' And he agreed to let me go on singing till the 
future of my dear ones was assured; " and then," 
said he, "I shall want you all to myself, and we 
will go and live in some quiet place where my small 
income will suffice for our few wants." I knew a 
villa set high ahove a lake, in which I thought we 

r 

should be happy as the day was long. Ah, with 
what sad tired eyes we come to look at the brightest 
pictures hung in the gallery of memory ! Courtship 
is one thing, and marriage another ! And thus, 
dear friend, after all the so great things I was 
to do, the fortune I was to make, I am come back 
to you, like — what is it you funnily say in England ? 
— one bad shilling, with no voice, no money, no 
anything, except a whole peck of trouble.' 

She slipped from her chair, and sank on her 
knees by my side as she finished her sentence, at 
the same time drawing my sheltering hand from its 
position, and bowing her head upon it. I felt her 
warm lips touch my fingers, her hot tears dropping 
slowly one by one; and, for an instant, though I 
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tried to speak and move, I could do neither. Then 
compelling her to rise, I forced myself to say, 

' Where, in trouble, should a child so naturally 
seek shelter as under its father's roof. To whom 
should you, my daughter, come, save home to me ?' 



CHAPTER X. 

MB. SMITH DECLINES. 

That was the secret my life held when Mr. Rode- 
wald came wanting to buy The Snuggery; and I 
felt glad to see him depart, and to know he had 
not caught even a passing glimpse of mother and 
child. 

It was a long, cold, dreary winter we had to 
pass through, ere we emerged into a late ungenial 
spring. Down in the heart of the Thames Valley, 
as in the Midlands, the water had swept in all 
directions over the low-lying country bordering the 
rivers. Smith told me the spectacle of the sab- 
merged Surrey and Middlesex shores was one 
worth seeing. 

' If it could only be brought into the Strand 
and exhibited at a guinea a-head, all London would 
flock to view it,' he said. So one day I ran down to 
Reedbourne, and, walking over to Thamesford, stood 
on the bridge spanning the river, from whence I 
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obtained a view of an expanse of water which struck 
me as at once grand, terrible, and desolate. How I 
longed to take Adelaide to behold a sight so mar- 
vellons and so uncommon ! But the risk was greater 
than it seemed prudent to run. 

At Leytonstone she immediately settled down 
into the quiet humdrum life of the farm, as though 
the years of her fame and her success had never 
been. 

' Ah,' she said, once pointing to her child ; * if 
it were not for him we might think it all a bad 
dream.' 

What was there now my poor home lacked? 
What was there which could add to my comfort, 
please my eye, soothe my heart, that most womanly 
woman ever forgot ? 

And yet I was utterly miserable — wretched in 
the house, more wretched out of it — feeling, when I 
was with her, the position false and anomalous, and 
dreading, during the time I spent away, to hear, 
on my return, her husband had discovered her 
retreat, and that the publicity and the revelations 
her tender nature dreaded would have to be faced, 
unless she consented to return to the cruel servi- 
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tade, the bard bondage, from wbich, broken in. 
health, and cowed in mind, and hnmiliated in spirit, 
she bad fled. 

Withont asking bis advice on the subject which 
lay so near my heart, I one day ventured to indicate 
to Smith something of the trouble now perplex- 
ing me. 

He had changed a little since we paced the 
Calais sands together ; grown irritable, and at times 
seemed almost morose. He was working very bard, 
far too bard for mind or body long to bear the 
strain uninjured ; but, with that manner which was 
new to him — new, at least, to my experience — ^he 
resented the remonstrances I ventured to make, and, 
generally, when I expostulated, answered with some 
scoflSng jest or bitter retort. He turned his worst 
side out to me during the whole of the early part 
of that year ; and now, though the primroses were 
dotting copse and bank and glade in Epping Forest, 
though the elms were clothing themselves in divinest 
green, though high over the Lea marshes the larks 
were singing at the very gates of heaven, he gave 
no answering smile to Nature, looking her fairest 
and freshest and best — nay, rather, he gazed on the 
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feast she had prepared so royally, to which she bade 
all sorts and conditix)ns of men welcome, with sad 
eyes, and a haggard face, and the abstracted mien 
of one who could not care for beauty or sweet- 
ness, because all beauty and all sweetness had 
departed from out his life. 

Nevertheless, I knew the man was not altered at 
heart ; that, underneath an exterior at times harsh 
and rugged, he hid a great soul ; and so I finally 
opened my mind to him, and said it was a difficult 
position, and I did not well know exactly what I 
ought to do. 

' Do ?' he repeated. * Why, nothing, to be sure, 
except drift, «nd see where the course of events 
lands you. There are times in life when we cannot 
in the least tell how we should act, or where we 
should go ; and it is then the wisest plan to commit 
ourselves to the stream of circumstances, and go 
with the current. For the rest,' he added, with a 
short laugh, 'Leytonstone is not Paris, or Mrs. 
Arounheim the baroness of that name, or a weary 
voiceless woman the beautiful singer Adelaide Lem- 
berg. You are back in Bohemia, my friend; you 
are outside the pale of Madame and the Misses 
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Grundy. Make the most of the position while it 
lasts; for, sooner or later, he will find where she is, 
and then — ' He did not finish his sentence in 
words, bat ended it with an expressive gesture. 

And that was his advice — catch happiness on 
the wing, or, rather, fly through the ether with it. 
But I could not wholly adopt the suggestion. If we 
were in Bohemia, I had lived out of that easy 
pleasant land of liberty, and felt there would be 
extreme difficulty in dropping once again into its 
primitive usages. As for Adelaide, I did not know 
what she was thinking about ; till, on one splendid 
July morning, she asked me to walk with her 
somewhere — anywhere, *a long, goed way from 
home/ 

I put on my hat, and we went out together, 
through Leytonstone, past the Green Man, across 
to the gates then giving on Wanstead Park, round 
the lake with which the story of a hushed-up tragedy 
is associated, beyond the church so oddly placed, 
skirting the cottage set about with such rhododen* 
dron-trees as I have seen growing in no other place 
out on the great terraces which were a grand beauty 
of that house, described by a historian of the 
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eighteenth century as ^ one of the noblest, not only 
near London, but in the kingdom.' 

It was two hundred and sixty feet in length and 
seventy in depth, and when we walked over its 
site not one stone was left upon another ! 

I told Adelaide as much of the whispered story 
as wiU ever now be known, while we made our way 
to a point from which we pould look down on the 
Thames, and see the blue hiUs in Kent rising on 
the opposite shore. We might have been the only 
man and woman in the world, so great was the 
solitude around. No 'vast wilderness' ever seemed 
more destitute of inhabitants. Had thousands of 
miles stretched between us and London, the loneli- 
ness of the scene and the time had not been 
greater. 

' Is this what you want, Adelaide ?' I asked at 
last ; and she answered, 

' Yes.' 

I looked at her in wonder. What could she 
have brought me here to say ? There was a light 
in her eyes and a colour in her cheeks which had 
been a stranger to both for many a day. With a 
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pretty air of command she took me by the shoulder, 
and said^ 

' Yon mast stand with yoar back to me for a 
moment, and then — ' 

She did not finish her sentence ; bnt then— 
Heavens ! Shall I ever forget it ? There came 
through the silence of the still summer morning the 
wild bird-notes which first melted the ice of my 
long lonely life's winter, which woke my numbed 
heart to love and sorrow, which thrilled throngh 
me in the dingy Islington lodging-house, and tanght 
me what my sleeping soul had lost ! 

Soft and low at first; then with a fuller, richer 
burst of melody ; then a trickling rill of dropping 
notes, as if to try that each one was in perfect 
accord, not a false tone in a single flat or natural; 
then a rush of song, ending in a roulade, which I 
cannot describe otherwise than as a triumphant 
flourish, an absolute paean of joy ! 

* Aren't you glad ?' she said ; * 0, aren't you 
glad ?' and, with every pulse in her body quivering 
and vibrating, she caught both my hands in hers, 
and held them fast. 

And the green of the terraces and of the woods 
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stretching away in the distance, the bine of the 
hills and the silver thread of the river, had not 
changed nor altered since she began ! 

* my dear/ I answered, ' I do not know !' for, 
as in a glass darkly, I beheld much trouble ahead. 
I saw Adelaide wanting to sing in public ; I saw an 
irate husband claiming his wife; I saw a weak 
woman tossed on the wide world's billows ; I saw 
the cottage where she had been, empty ; and I knew 
now what had ailed me through the months gone 
by was too much happiness, an intensity of bliss no 
man born of woman had a right to believe would 
last. ' Are you glad ?' I asked, * Knowing what 
you know, remembering what you must remember, 
are you T 

^ Yes,' she replied firmly, * yes ; thankful. I did 
not think God would be so gracious to me. Since I 
found it was so, my life seems to have been one long 
psalm of gratitude to Him. my friend, never, 
never, never once has the bread of dependence, eaten 
under your roof, tasted bitter. To me it has been 
most sweet! But, ach! you would not that I 
should eat it for ever. And then there is the most 
of all, the child. It must be that for him I make — for 
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mine own small son it shall be that now I can lay 
aside a dot. My little one ! 0, my little one ! God 
has given back to your mother His great gift of 
song^ and that talent shall not be buried ; it mnst 
make many, many more.' 

'But, Adelaide,' I urged, 'you seem to forget—* 

' Do I ?' she interrupted. * 0, do I, dear ifriend ? 
Never, never once ! But now I feel strong and well, 
and able to face what there may come to contend 
against. I shall give him half — what do you say?— 
of all that I make only ;' and she stretched out her 
right hand. 'He must come near me no more, 
never any more for ever !' 

I did not answer her. I did not in the least 
know what to say. 

' There must be,' she went on, ' lawyers, adyo- 
cates — what you call them ? — that can manage all 
of this. You will see the matter put right, will 
not you ?' And then, in her ecstasy at having got 
back her voice, she thrilled out one long loud note, 
which seemed to pierce the heavens. 

I cannot tell — ^I cannot even dimly conjecture — 
where her thoughts were travelling as we retraced 
our homeward way ; but I know mine seemed launched 
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on a troubled and shoreless sea of difficulty, danger, 
and doubt. 

It seemed the most natural thing in all the 
world to inform Smith of this new complication ; so, 
after our early dinner, which was, indeed, on that 
day a mere mockery of a meal, I took train for the 
City, and walked thence to New Inn. Arrived there, 
I found all the 'windows and doors of Mr. Smith's 
chambers set wide, and himself clad in an old dress- 
ing-gown, unshorn, half-dressed, lying back in a ragged 
armchair, ill and irritable, a sight for men and gods. 

*Down in that cursed Thames Valley' — truth 
obliges me to accurately report his words — he said, 
* I was caught in a thunder-shower, and got wet to 
the skin; and, as a consequence, here am I, who 
can't afford to be out of harness for a day, laid up for 
a whole fortnight, and all because I must needs 
meddle in the affairs of a man whose affairs werQ 
nothing to me.' 

* He had been very ill,' he said, ' but was pulling 
through. Wouldn't I stay and talk to him for a 
while ? No,' in answer to a question, ' talking did 
not hurt him; did him good. Mr. Moggan' — at 
this point I and a curious-looking person I found in 
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the chambers exchanged bows — ' had kindly looked 
him up. Mr. Moggan was helping him to do his 
copy for the Glowworm. Perhaps I did not know he 
was on the Glowworm ? Well, he was. He sent in 
something now and then, when he felt he detested 
the world sufficiently to be fanny abont it.' 

* Which happens fortunately to be very often,' 
put in Mr. Moggan, 

* We have just knocked off some decent tilings 
between us,' went on Mr. Smith. ' I can think, but 
I can't write. Queer, isn't it ? No, Moggan, don't 
go. Some other superlatively good joke may occur 
to me, and'Mr. Cheverley and I have no State affairs 
to talk over.' 

He was in one of his most curious, restless tem- 
pers, received the mildest suggestion with a rabid 
spirit of contradiction, told me flatly it was the best 
treatment in the world for a feverish cold to sit in a 
thorough draught, with his shirt-collar unbuttoned 
and chest exposed; and though at times actual physi- 
cal weakness compelled him to stop in the middle' of 
a sentence, he rattled on again after a moment's 
pause, saying all manner of ridiculous things, 
rapidly weaving garlands of strange thoughts and 
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wild fancies, and then pulling them to pieces, blow- 
ing up mental soap bubbles, and laughing to see 
them burst, talking merely pour parler, making me 
feel sick, and sad, and sorry. 

These, I found subsequently, were the wild reck- 
less moods which induced Bodewald to believe he 
was given to periodical fits of drunkenness ; and in- 
deed, as I sat and listened, I could not myself help 
wondering whether the poor fellow was perfectly 
sober. Something in my face perhaps told him the 
thoughts which were passing through my mind, for 
he said suddenly, 

'You look as though you thought I had got the bit 
between my teeth, and bolted for the nearest mad- 
house. You don't like it? Well, let us change the , 
play: what shall we talk about ? Politics or parsons, 
love or law, choose your subject, and I'll discourse 
you sweetly. Moggan shall take down the conversa- 
tion in shorthand ; perhaps I might be able to get 
something a column for it. But hark ! Here comes 
one with no uncertain or hesitating tread. Is it a 
person for me ? Yes ; and I know who that person is, 
too. Now, don't leave me, either of you, remember,* 

And next instant, after one sounding knock, and 
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waiting for no answer to his summons, Mr. Bode- 
wald^ walking straight across the anteroom^ appeared 
in the open doorway. 

'Good-day/ he said^ nodding to Smith. 'Ah, 
Mr. Cheyerley, this is an unexpected pleasure. I 
hope/ he went on, turning again to Smith, 'judging 
from the sound of laughter as I came up the stairs, 
I may conclude you are hetter.' 

' I am hetter, thank you,' answered Mr. Smith, 
with a great and, when contrasted with his late 
demeanour, almost appalling gravity. 

' Well enough to do that little piece of work I 
wrote to you about?' 

Mr. Smith shook his head. ' I can't undertake 
it,' he said. 

* Can't, or won't, which, eh ?' 

* Both. I can't and won't.' 

'I'd make it well worth your while. I have 
obliged you over and over again, and I think you 
might, by way of a change, oblige me. Why, the 
whole thing wouldn't take you a couple of hours.' 

' I am not going to try ; once for all, it is of no 
use pressing me. I wouldn't write what you want if 
you offered a hundred pounds a line.' 
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* Can you give me the name of any other 
gentleman of your profession more amenable to 
reason ?' 

* I cannot.' 

But for the urgent manner in which Mr. Smith 
had asked us to remain^ I should certainly have 
taken my departure ere the conversation reached this 
point ; but the tone in which the request had been 
made, as well as a repressed anger in Mr. Bodewald's 
face, prevented my moving. Mr. Moggan, however, 
did not seem comfortable or disposed to remain, for, 
rising, he slipped quietly away, just saying as he 
went, 

TU look round again this evening. Smith.' 
But neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Rodewald seemed 
to take much notice of his exit. 

* I thought I had better come round and speak 
to you about the matter,' proceeded Mr. Eodewald. 
* You altogether misapprehend what I want ; I feel 
sure of that. I need scarcely say I do not wish 
a word written to which the whole bench of bishops 
could take exception. You know, or at all events 
you ought to know, I am far more particular than 
you where such subjects are concerned. The way 
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you often speak on sacred topics pains me — ^I can 
use no other word — and yon may therefore feel very 
certain I should be the last man on earth to ask yon 
to write anything even bordering on irreverence or 
profanity.' 

'As I do not mean to write at all we need not 
pursue the question- further.' 

* You really^ then, refuse to do me a great favour, 
which would cost you very little toil, and for which I 
am willing to pay handsomely ?' 

'I refuse to sell my pen to serve the purpose 
you have in your mind, whatever it may be,' an- 
swered Mr. Smith, looking straight at the other 
man. ' Very sure am I it is neither to honour God 
nor serve one of His creatures you invoked the aid of 
what you are good enough to call ''my literary talent 
and marvellous knowledge of the Scriptures." Do 
not let us pursue the subject further, Bodewald ; I 
might chance to say that which had better be left 
unsaid, and you to hear things you would feel vexed 
afterwards to remember.' 

Mr. Bodewald drew a long breath ; then he said, 
' Am I to understand you distinctly decline to repay 
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a very small part of the large debt of gratitude you 

owe me ?' 

' I distinctly decline to do the thing yoa ask.' 
' Though I assure you, on my word of honour, I 

wish you to write nothing, the tendency of which is 

not most true and excellent ?' 

' Let a single word serve for all — No/ ' 
Mr. Rodewald walked to the door; then he 

turned, and, standing as if framed in the opening, 

said slowly, 

* You might have found it to your advantage to 
comply with my request. If you find cause for 
repentance hereafter don't blame me ;' then, without 
taking formal leave of either of us, he walked across 
the anteroom, out on to the broad landing, and went 
slowly and deliberately down-stairs. 

It was not till the sound of his footsteps died 
quite away that either of us spoke; then Smith 
said, 

* Shut the outer door, will you ?' 

^ What did he want you to do ?' I asked, after 
obeying this direction. 

* Write two sermons for him.* 

' Sermons !' I repeated, in astonishment. 
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* Yes, the deyil quoting Scripture, and Bodewald 
willing to pay for a sound discourse, seem to me 
about on a par.' 

* What can he want two sermons for ?' 

' No good, you may be sure of that. I am glad 
Moggan went when he did, or Bodewald might have 
pressed him into the service.' 

* May I ask who Mr. Moggan is ?' 

' He is a very honest, respectable, good-natured, 
industrious little fellow, but, for all that, utterly 
destitute of literary morality. He is a mercenary 
willing to fight on any side — perfectly indiflFerent for 
whom he holds a brief. He attends some place of 
worship regularly, I believe, but yet would have no 
objection to turn out an article proving everything 
came by chance, and that there is no God but matter. 
I have not the slightest reason to doubt his being a 
fkithful and devoted husband to a lady who exactly 
answers to Byron's celebrated lines on Queen Char- 
lotte ; yet he would not hesitate to write a paper 
advocating free-love, or leasehold marriages, or a 
plurality of wives, or anything, any one might be 
disposed to pay for.' 

* Smith,' I exclaimed involuntarily, * how glad 
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I should be to see yoa dissociated from all these 
people, and giving fair play to the genias you 
possess !' 

I strack him suddenly, I suppose, in some 
sensitive part, for he paused a moment before reply- 
ing, ' A lost life, my friend. Spilt milk there is no 
use crying over — and so, as I was saying,' he went 
on hurriedly, evidently not wishing to give me the 
chance of pursuing the subject, ' I am glad Moggan 
went when he did.' 

Having just seen from the window that estimable 
literary character and Mr. Bodewald saunter across 
the open space in New Inn, talking earnestly as 
they went, I made no comment on this last remark. 
In Smith's restless and excited state no good could 
come of increasing his mental irritation. But before 
I left there was one question t did put to him : 

'Can Bodewald injure you in any way? The 
expression of his face was not pleasant as he stood 
in the doorway.' 

' He may give a little trouble about money,' was 
the reply, * but he has no other pull over me.' 

As I knew proffering Mr. John Smith pecuniary 
assistance to be a mere waste of time and words, I 
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left that gentleman some half hour later a great deal 
calmer in mind, and more composed in manner, feel- 
ing myself mnch comforted by the assurance he gave 
me that Bodewald's visit had been as good as a tonic 
to him, and that he thought he would have a sleep. 



CHAPTER XI. 

REEDBOUBNE IS ASTONISHED. 

MoBE than a fortnight later I was surprised, one 
Saturday morning while still at breakfast, bj a very 
early Tisit from Mr. Smith. 

' I thought I should catch you/ he said, as he 
took the cup of tea I poured out for him. ' Where's 
our refugee, though ?' he asked, looking round the 
room where Adelaide was not. 

' I have induced her to go to a little out-of-the- 
way seaside place in Essex, and take the child. 
He has been something ailing lately. I want to 
speak to you about her ; but, first, tell me what has 
procured me the pleasure of seeing you at this 
unwonted hour ?' 

I thought at last he might haTe come about 
money, and that I would break the ice for him 
without needless delay. 

' 0, 1 wanted to tell you that, after all, my gratu- 
lations about Moggan being kept out of the way of 
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temptation were premature. Bodewald got hold of 
him, or rather he got hold of Bodewald; they 
arranged terms. Moggan has written the sermons, 
and they are to be preached at Beedboome to- 
morrow. The little beggar is as proad of them as 
he might be if he had completed a finer play than 
Othello. Actually he brought them roand to my 
place last night, and wanted to read them alond; 
but, I need scarcely add, I could not stand that. 

" Sound doctrine !" he said. (I only wish you 
could have heard the fellow.) "Good moral reli- 
gious stuff. I did not think I should be able to do 
what I have done. Mr. B.odewald is delighted — 
handed over the money instantly. All I am afraid 
of is they'll be spoiled in the delivery. I only wish 
with all my heart and soul I could preach them 
myself." ' 

'And who is going to preach them?' I asked 
Smith, as he paused in his account of Mr. Moggan's 
self-laudation. 

' That is exactly what I wish to know, but what 
he could not tell me. He is to go down to take a 
verbatim report ; and I want you, Cheverley, if you 
do not object, to go to Beedbourne and find out 
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what is going on. I have reasons for not wishing to 
go myself, but I really do feel an amount of curi- 
osity on the subject quite foreign to my nature.* 
My first impulse was to refuse. 

* Wouldn't it look/ I urged, ' as though I, too, 
were joined in the conspiracy ?' 

* Whosoever may be going to preach the sermons 
knows pretty well why he is going to preach them, 
and at what instance. I have been wondering all 
night if Bodewald has managed to get some ac- 
quaintance of his own to take the duty ; but con- 
jecture is vain. Moggan says there is not a vice, 
or weakness, or folly of the rich laity and popular 
clergy he has failed to take notice of ; so I conclude, 
Rodewald, having at length got a chance of paying 
oflf a long list of outstanding scores in the neigh- 
bourhood, intends to make as much of it as he can. 
From what I can glean, he instructed Moggan to 
imply there was only one righteous rich man left in 
or about Reedboume, and that if next year the 
floods rose and swept away the whole of the inhabit- 
ants, except Rodewald and the few humbler folk he 
might feel inclined to bid to The Snuggery, no great 
loss would ensue to the community at large.* 
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' What a strange notion altogether !' 

' Isn't it ? For once Lazarns is going to have a 
good word said for him in Eeedbonme Chnrch ; his 
sores are going to be artistically displayed; the 
cmmbs from Dives' table are to be held up to scorn 
and ridicule ; the very dogs — Dives* dogs — are to 
come in for share of the condemnation. And the 
great beanty of it is that, I suppose, there never 
lived a man who felt a greater hatred and contempt 
for Lazarus than our Mend Bodewald.' 

' Well/ I said at last, ' I do not much care for 
going ; but still, like you, I do feel a curiosity about 
the matter, and so I will run down to-morrow to 
Beedboume in time for morning service.' 

A Sabbath peace was all around as I strolled oat 
of the little station, surrounded by pine woods, and 
made my way across the common. 

When first I saw Beedboume my eyes had not 
looked on anything especially grand or great or cele- 
brated in the way of terrestrial beauty; but now, 
though the case chanced to be far different, as I 
paused al)d looked adown the sweep of country softly 
sloping to the still unseen Thames, I could bat 
acknowledge my later judgment confirmed the truth 
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of my earlier fancy, and that man need never desire 
to behold anything softer, fairer, lovelier than Beed- 
boame as it lay in the calm stillness of that sum- 
mer's morning, with its dark woods, its emerald 
meadows, its gently meandering streams, its wealth 
of flowers, its gray church tower, its distant line of 
blue hills — all glinting and changing and melting 
and blending into one exquisitely beautiful and 
tenderly home-like landscape. 

Yes, again I was in the very heart of the daisy 
and buttercup country, and, though I saw no 
daisies, and the buttercups had long been stacked 
with the meadow hay, still the charm of the fields 
where they grew stole over me once more. There 
were roses, too, in quantity, for that is a land where 
roses seem to bud and bloom well-nigh the whole 
year round. An exquisite spot, truly. Why had 
I ever suffered myself to be disenchanted with it ? 
why could I not even then entertain the idea of 
returning to live there ? why had I long previously 
decided Holway's Farm was the ' most suitable ' for 
a person like myself? Pooh ! Did I not perfectly 
comprehend the reason why I preferred to remain 
near London ? 
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It stUl wanted ten minutes to eleTen as I passed 
throagh the gate and entered the chnrchyard. 
Looking aroond, and recalling, as I did so, my first 
inipressions of the place, impressions so utterly 
erroneous as to border on the ludicrous, I beheld 
Moggan, like another Hervey, meditating among the 
tombs. 

When he spied me he came forward and shook 
hands, as though we had known each other for 
years. 

' Pretty place — ^pretty neighbourhood,* he said, in 
true Cockney patronage of Nature. Modem man 
seems, indeed, to entertain the belief that God 
Almighty, having well-nigh exhausted His powers in 
making London and other large cities, invented 
Nature as a sort of after-thought for the benefit of 
the dwellers in great towns. Moggan looked on 
Beedbourne exactly as a sort of poorer Hampton 
Court or Bosherville Gardens ; as he expressed it, ' a 
good sort of place for a man to come out for a 
blow.' 

'Well, Mr. Cheverley,' he went on, 'and if I 
may inquire, what has brought you down into these 
wilds?' 
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There was no use trying to beat about the bush, 
so I told the gentleman I would much rather not 
have met, I had come down to hear the sermon, of 
which, I understood, he felt so justly proud. 

* Have you really, now !' he said. ' Well, I am 
glad, for I don't mind confessing to you that I feel 
I have turned out a very decent bit of copy. I never 
did do anything of the sort before ; but if I could get 
hold of any dignitary of the Church willing to pay 
up as handsomely as Mr. Bodewald, I'd go in for 
divinity altogether. It is a queer start, though, 
isn't it ?' 

It was so queer that, aware no form of words 
could express my opinion of its exceeding strange- 
ness, I maintained silence on the subject. 

* What are you going to do with yourself after 
service?' asked Mr. Moggan, as I was turning to 
enter the church, where I certainly did not intend 
to occupy the same pew with him. 

' I mean to take the first train to Waterloo.' 

* Don't do that,' he entreated. * To begin with, 
there is no train till after three ; and I have ordered 
a bit of dinner to be ready at the Reedbourne Arms 
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at two* Gome and take share of what may be going, 
and wait and hear the second sermon. It is eyen 
better than the first.' 

'In for a penny, in for a pound/ I thought. 
' Why should I not go to the Beedboume Arms and 
dine with this individual, the like of whom I had 
never met before ?' Having come so far, I felt it 
would be agreeable to see the whole affair out* 

' Are you not going to Mr. Bodewald's, then ?* I 
asked* 

' No, wasn't asked. Say you'll come, and then 
you can tell Smith how things went off.' 

' Well, I will come, thank you,' I said. 

Truly the downward descent is painfully easy ! 
Fancy me — me, Beuben Gheverley, interesting my- 
self in the doings of Mr. Bodewald, and consenting to 
take * pot-luck ' with the venal Mr. Moggan ! 

With a quite fresh feeling of sin and guilt upon 
me, I walked into the sacred edifice, and, signifying to 
the verger, who would have put me into a prominent 
position, my modest desire for a more retired comer, 
he was graciously pleased to permit me to select a 
seat amongst the few poor persons who ever went to 
Beedbourne Church. They only did so, I had been 
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given to understand, to please the Rector, and get 
whatever might be going in the way of charity ! 

De Field, in my time, used to sing in the choir ; 
bnt he had apparently abandoned his musical efforts, 
for he now sat, not in the chancel, but in a conspicuous 
place near the reading-desk with Mrs. De Field and 
some of his family. He was much stouter than in 
the days when I used to know something of him at 
the ' Home and Foreign,' and looked more bloated, 
braggart, and offensive than ever. Smith told me 
he had given largely to the church ; and, in good 
truth, the sums Reedboume Church managed to 
secure and swallow up could not be considered as 
other than remarkable. A cathedral well-nigh might 
have been built for the money spent in beautifying 
Mr. Eivers's hobby. 

The church soon filled ; the rank and wealth and 
youth and beauty of Reedbourne surged in waves of 
silk and lace and broadcloth and fine linen up the 
aisles. The latest fashions prevailed. Scent-bottles 
and prayer-books lay side by side on the narrow 
ledges inside the pews ; fans were brought immedi- 
ately into requisition — all was just as I remembered 
it of old. Save that the ladies' bonnets were of a 
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different shape, and their dresses cat from a more 
recent pattern, I saw nothing different. 

The service proceeded as of yore. An old clergy- 
man, with gray hair and a weak voice, read the 
prayers, and, a good deal to my surprise, Mr. De Field 
read the lessons ; then, while the customary hymn 
before the sermon was being sung, Mr. Grey — Mr. 
Grey and none other — ascended the low pulpit and 
sank down on his knees. 

Gonld this have been anticipated by Mr. Bode- 
wald ? From my comer I could just catch a glimpse 
of his face. I saw him smile — yes, certainly he 
smiled. 

There was a dead silence in the congregation 
while Mr. Grey uttered the little formula in vogue 
at Beedbourne Ghurch ; then ensued a strange sort 
of rustle, as if every person in the building was 
craning forward to look at the curate. 

What could it mean ? I also craned forward myself 
to get a more uninterrupted view of the preacher, 
and saw he opened his sermon with trembling hands, 
and that the man was white to his lips. 

Beally the element of tragedy seemed to have 
walked up into the pulpit. 
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'For John had said unto Herod, "It is not law- 
ful for thee to have thy brother's wife." ' 

This was the text, and, having given it out, Mr. 
Grey's nervousness seemed, to some extent, to. van- 
ish ; for he read the sermon straight on in a dull 
sort of monotone, something like a schoolboy repeat- 
ing a lesson, or that in which a lad drones out the 
exalted sentiments and the pathetic passages in a 
printer's office. 

Barely indeed had it fallen to my lot to listen to 
a much more telling discourse — never, I can truly 
say, to hear one worse delivered. On and on Mr. Grey 
went in an even passionless voice, uttering the most 
scathing denunciations against sin in high places 
with a calm indifference which certainly struck me as 
extraordinary. Yet twice after the cannonade of hard 
words and scathing irony had been more than usually 
heavy he paused, and passed his handkerchief over 
' his forehead. As the sermon proceeded a dim 
notion of the state of the case began to dawn on me. 
Bodewald had brought pressure to bear on the man 
to induce him to preach words which were none 
of his own choosing, and the text had a particular 
reference to some person in the congregation. Who 
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could it be ? With quite a fireshly-awakened interest 
I glanced over the sea of upturned &ces ; bnt beea 
in society tell no tales, and at Beedbonme Ghnrch 
a Teiy select society indeed congregated each Sunday 
to idly repeat some Yeiy solemn truths concerning 
sin and sinners, to look askance with Christian 
scorn or enrjr at its neighbour's clothes, and survey 
its own with Christian complacenqr. 

Some of the allusioos I found no difficulty in fol- 
lowing ; they had been common talk and property 
even in my knowledge ; but a scandal lives long in a 
small community, more especially when there chance to 
be a few kindly disposed people ready to keep it aUve. 

' If you look into the world,' said Mr. Grey, *you 
will see men as much distinguished by their vices as 
by the features of their face. Few men have many 
reigning vices at once : covetousness, well planted in 
the mind, will starve out all other passions ; it will 
hardly sufiFer any other vice to live by it. The same 
may be observed of luxury and intemperance, and of 
lewdness and ambition. Where any of them flourish 
they take up the whole man. Other vices are 
admitted only accidentally, and at spare hours, or 
as they may be subservient to the main inclination. 
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The covetous man condemns all other vices, and 
perversely defends his own ; the volnptaons man 
abhors covetoasness, deceit, and fraud, whilst he 
looks on his own pleasures as innocent and harm- 
less, and yet thinks himself under no great con- 
demnation for seducing the widow's daughter, which 
is her richest treasure ; the ambitious man equally 
unjustly condemns both, and yet sees no reason to 
be displeased with himself for all the wild havoc 
which his ambition makes in the world ;' and so on 
through the whole catalogue of sin, emphasised at 
intervals with circumstances and events of local 
occurrence which could not be mistaken, as well as 
references to what Mr. Moggan, in the course of 
subsequent conversation, airily referred to as that 
faux pas of David and Bathsheba, the annexation of 
Naboth's vineyard, the greed of Gehazi, the punish- 
ment Samson brought on himself, the worldliness of 
Balaam, and the hypocrisy of the Pharisees. 

But though the flames of the discourse played 
around all these various subjects, it was in that 
matter of the brother's wife that the heat of the fire 
evidently lay. Never before, surely, was such a cha- 
racter depicted as that of the modem Herod. Men 
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possessed of some special sin were^ as Mr. Grey 
assured us, usually free of those other vices he con- 
demned in his fellows; but the person who had 
married unlawfully was the exception, if we were to 
belieye the preacher, to this rule. There was no 
wickedness of which he might not be regarded as 
capable. He had made long prayers, he had robbed 
the widow, he had cheated the orphan, he had made 
religion a cloak for sin. Finally, as though the 
poor wretch had not been su£5ciently scourged, St. 
Paul was pressed into the service. 

* What will ye ? Shall I come unto you with a 
rod ? . . . For I verily, as absent in body, but pre- 
sent in spirit, have judged already, as though I were 
present, concerning him that hath so done this deed. 
. . . Know you not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump? Purge out therefore the old 
leaven.' 

And so, after a few recommendations as to the 
proper treatment of such a criminal, that reminded 
me, in their terse comprehensiveness, of the ban 
pronounced against the unfortunate jackdaw of 
Rheims, the sermon ended; the blessing, which 
indeed seemed a good deal out of place, was pro- 
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nonnced ; and the amazed congregation were free to 
depart. 

For myself, I took the earliest opportunity pos- 
sible of leaving the church by a convenient side- 
door, and, choosing a field-path which led away from 
the village, strolled in quite an opposite direction 
from The Snuggery, till the hour came to join Mr. 
Moggan at the Beedboume Arms. 

When he appeared, which was not for a long 
time after that appointed, that gentleman proved not 
to be in the best of tempers. Mr. Bodewald, seizing 
upon him on the way to the lych-gate, had cha- 
racterised the sermon as wanting in point, and stated 
that it fell * flat — quite flat ;' whereupon Mr. Mog- 
gan said many things disparaging to Mr. Grey's 
powers of oratory, and remarked that Mr. Bodewald 
ought to have bargained for his own man to deliver 
the discourse as well as to write it. 

'After this,' finished Mr. Moggan, 'he went 
down to the curate's, where, I believe, he held forth 
to that unfortunate individual in anything but a 
complimentary style.' 

'Held forth to Mr. Grey!' I repeated in sur- 
prise. 
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'So I hear. Grey's serrant is consin to the 
landlord's wife here; and when she came for the 
dinner heer, she said ''the farriner" had been 
" going on shameful." It seems there is an execu- 
tion in the honse, and Bodewald promised to pay the 
man oat if Grey wonld preach two sermons. Grey 

■ 

refused for a long time ; bat his wife oYerper- 
saaded him^ and now he does not want to deUYer 
the second discoarse. 

"Jast as yon please/' answered Bodewald; 
" bat yoa might as well get rid of the bailiff, for you 
have already made the place too hot to hold you and 
De Field." 

" What do yoa mean ?" asked Mr. Grey. 

" Yoa had better ask him how his brother's wife 
is, that's ally" said Bodewald.' 

' Good Heavens !' I exclaimed. ' Good Heayens !' 

' When he went there after the man was left in 
possession, and shown the warrant, Mr. Grey began 
lamenting that it was signed by Sir Barke Bobin- 
son. 

" Never mind," said Bodewald cheerfully ; " per- 
haps Sir Burke Bobinson may have an execution in 
his own house one of these days." 
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^ I almost wish I had not said I would take the 
sermon down in shorthand again this evening. I 
begin to feel as if I should like to be out of the 
matter.' 

But after partaking of a much better dinner than^ 
I candidly own^ the appearance of the Beedboume 
Arms and my own knowledge of the locality led me to 
expect, Mr. Moggan's views of the position became 
less gloomy. ' At any rate/ he said, ' no one can blame 
me! I know nothing of De Field or De Anybody.' 
And then he waxed facetious, and told me several of 
his experiences, many of which were, no doubt, 
instructive, and most of which were amusing. 

Time passed in his company quickly enough, till 
at last, when, despite a faint remonstrance on his 
part, I had settled the bill, I remarked I would bid 
him good-evening, and take a stroll before proceeding 
to church. 

As he wanted, 1 knew, to have a little more 
whisky ' cold without,' which, he assured me, was 
the beverage he found he could work upon best and 
longest, I was permitted to depart alone ; but just 
as I ended my pleasant detour ^ and reentered the 
main road through the village, from a field-^ath 
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winding among meadows that sloped gently to the 
Beed, I beheld him coming along at fall speed, 
swinging his hat in one hand and mopping his fore- 
head with the other. 

It was of no use trying farther to elade his com- 
panionship ; and so, after he joined me, we walked 
soberly on together towards the church, preceded by 
a party of some half-dozen persons, in the midst 
of whom I recognised I>e Field. 

He was, as nsnal, talking loudly and arrogantly : 
and we were so near I could hear every word he 
spoke. 

The sermon had evidently been under discussion. 

' A fine discourse !' declared Mr. De Field. * Tell 
you what, now — candidly, I did not think Grey had 
it in him ; did you, Beverton V 

What answer Beverton might have made, on this 
earth will never now be known ; for just as he turned 
to reply, a voice, as if from heaven, inquired, * How's 
your brother's wife, Deffield V 

At this question, put with the extremest solici- 
tude, De Field started and looked round — so did we all^ 
indeed, for that matter ; but there was not a human 
being within speaking distance, save his own party, 
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myself, and Mr. Moggan, and, quite out in the 
middle of the road, a namby-pamhy youth, who wore 
spectacles and sang in, the choir, and wore no 
whiskers or hair of any sort on his face — indeed, 
owned none to wear — and had walked about Eeed- 
bourne for years past with his mouth open, looking 
as if he were a perfect simpleton. 

If Mr. De Field said anything after this, we did 
not hear it. Even Mr. Moggan was stricken into 
momentary silence, nudging me, however, with his 
elbow, and raising his eyebrows in a manner expres- 
sive of the greatest dismay. As we neared the 
church, he whispered in my ear, * I'll lose no time 
in getting to the station once the sermon is over ; 
there's a train I can catch.' 

I only nodded in reply. It had occurred to me 
also that I would get out of the daisy and buttercup 
country as soon after the service as possible. 

Somewhat to my surprise, and I may add admira- 
tion, Mr. De Field again read the lessons. If there 
was a word of truth in the accusation launched 
against him, he must indeed have been possessed of 
, a scarcely human courage to stand up among that 
congregation and read those useful moral lessons out 
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of Holy Writ. Like one dazed, I listened to Mr. 
Grey, who, having apparently settled matters with 
his own conscience, delivered Mr. Moggan's second 
sermon, manndering throagh a discourse which, to 
those who could read hetween the lines, was simply 
a denunciation of the ways and doings of the Beed- 
bourne clergy. The text was, ' But ye have de- 
spised the poor.' And it is scarcely necessary to 
tell any one who has followed the course of this 
story so far, and is acquainted with the epistle 
in which these words are to be found, what Mr. 
Moggan and Mr. Bodewald between them had made 
of the subject. 

The sermon proved to be precisely what Smith 
had indicated. Dives and Mrs. Dives and the little 
Diveses, and the stranger without Dives' gate, his 
ox, his ass, his men-servants and his maid-servants, 
his dogs, his horses, his carriages, his money, his 
purple and fine linen, were severally and collectively 
held up to condemnation ; the clergy who landed 
him for his subscriptions, who drank his wines, who 
ate his dinners, who were proud to cross his thres- 
hold, and say, when he came into their assembly, 
* Sit thou here in a good place,' were denounced for 
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respecting rich men and despising those of low 
estate. 

That evening, if never before nor ever after, 
Lazarus had his innings in Reedbourne Church — all 
his sins were laid at the door of Dives (most unfairly, 
in my opinion, as I have always held, with Charles 
Lamb, that * the genius of Poverty, hampered and 
straitened as it is, is not so barren of invention but 
it can trade upon the staple of its own vice '). How 
could he be provident when he saw the reckless 
extravagance of his so-called betters ? Why should 
any one blame him for reeling home from his 
favourite tavern, when he saw the empty champagne 
and claret bottles which were cleared periodically out 
of Dives's back yard ? , 

This is a sort of declamation of which a very 
little goes a long way ; and I was beginning to feel 
dreadfully tired of the whole thing, when Mr. Grey 
suddenly came to an end, stopping short in a mo- 
ment, after the fashion of one of those walking 
dolls wound up to go by clockwork, which, while 
stepping out quite briskly; is brought to an igno- 
minious standstill by reason of the running down of 
its machinery. 
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Five minutes later I was on the common, step- 
ping briskly out too for the station, with the peace of 
the quiet night closing down npon me, the hush of the 
dark pines around, a thousand sweet scents wander- 
ing across my path as if anxious to bid me tenderly 
farewell, the lights of Beedbourne Station a little 
way ahead, and the rushing sound of the train dis- 
tinctly audible as it swept round the curve from 
Hampsfield. 

Every mile of our homeward journey seemed to 
take some portion of the weight off Mr. Moggan*s 
spirits. He said nobody could blame him; that 
nobody knew who he was or where he lived ; that 
the business had proved a profitable one ; that be 
would be able, at any rate, to boast hereafter, two of 
his sermons had been preached to crowded congre- 
gations. Did I not think they were a couple of 
excellent discourses — now, candidly ? 

* Did you ever hear the story about Whately ?' I 
asked, in reply. ' He went one day into a London 
suburban church, and after service walked into the 
vestry, and congratulated the preacher on the " capi- 
tal sermon." (A bow of flattered acknowledgment.) 
" Bather flowery, though, in parts." (The pleased 
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smile froze, and the graceful attitude stiffened.) 
" Spite of that, though, a capital sermon — I don't 
know that I ever wrote a better T "What do you 
mean, sir?" "I mean that the good parts were 
mine, and the flowery portions yours." "And," 
scornfully, "may I ask, who are you?" " 0, I'm 
Richard Dublin !" ' 

As I repeated this pleasing anecdote, the varying 
expressions on Moggan's face were a study. When 
I finished, he said, 

*I suppose I am dull, but I really fail to see 
the appropriateness of your story.' 

'I think you do,' I answered. ' I know whence 
you drew your inspiration — the volume from which 
you copied out, I won't say passages, but whole 
pages. Luckily for you, my friend Mr. Rodewald 
has been engaged rather in the study of modern men 
than in the works of the old divines.' 

For a second Mr. Moggan's face fell, and he 
seemed to hesitate how to take my remark. Then, 
being a good-tempered as well as an audacious little- 
fellow, he burst out laughing. 

' Come,' he cried, * I'll cap your story with 
another. A certain divine — I won't tell you his 
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name^ because he is still living, and has a lai^e 
following of silly women and weak-kneed men — 
achieved a great reputation merely by threading the 
great thoughts of great thinkers on a string of his 
own, and presenting the result as original. One 
Sunday a man who, like yourself, was well read in 
old theological books, took up his position just 
under the pulpit, and, as the reverend proceeded 
with his discourse^ commented at intervals : " That's 
Jeremy Taylor — that's Bishop Hooker — that's Bun- 
yan — that's Knox — that's Dean Swift," and so on, 
not o£fensively, but with just sufficient distinctness to 
be audible in his immediate neighbourhood. The 
parson stood fire for a long time ; but at last, lean- 
ing over the pulpit-cushion, he observed, in a voice 
tremulous with anger, "If you persist, sir, in this 
unseemly course of interruption, I shall be compelled 
reluctantly to ask you to leave the church." " That's 
your own /" said his tormentor, calmly looking up 
at him. What's this ? why, it's Vauxhall ! I get 
out here,' added Mr. Moggan, speaking now on his 
own account. 'Well, there's one thing I think 
you'll admit, Mr. Cheverley, namely, that there are 
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few who could have got as mneh out of oar old friend 
the bishop as I did.' 

'Upon my word, I don't think there are,' I 
answered ; after which we shook hands, and parted 
in the most amiable manner. 

Next day, when I went to give Smith particulars 
of the proceedings at Keedbourne, I found him reck- 
lessly thrusting a few necessaries into an old port- 
manteau. 

* Bead that,' he said, before I could speak, and 
he thrust a telegram into my hand. 

It was dated from a town in a remote part of 
France, and in the French language informed Mr. 
Smith that his friend Mr. Posinby, then extremely 
ill, begged him to come with all speed. 

' So I'm oflf at once,' explained Mr. Smith, with 
one foot planted on the seat of his chair, looking at 
me over the back. 

' But you can't go this minute,' I remonstrated. 
* There will be nothing across the Channel for a few 
hours yet. What's the good of your going down to 
Dover, and waiting about there for hours ? Stop for 
the mail, and, if you like, I'll go with you.' 

' Will you ? Thank you, a thousand times.' 
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We travelled as fast as we conld, delaying no- 
where, bat rnsliing on through the night and greater 
part of the next day. With all, we were too late, 
however — for anght, that is to say, gave just seeing 
the poor fellow before he breathed his last. He knew 
Smith, and smiled faintly ; but the only intelligible 
word he spoke was, 

' Sold r 

' Ay,' said Smith, talking about this afterwards ; 
* and I quite innocently helped to sell him. I don't 
believe there was the slightest reason why he ever 
should have left England at all.' 

He had not told me before about that hurried 
journey he made into the Thames Valley, at Rode- 
wald's bidding, in order to send the man who lay so 
still and quiet, in a room near at hand, away to meet 
his death. The same thunder-storm which caught 
Smith soaked the fugitive through, and he never 
changed his saturated clothing till he reached the 
village where we found him, and of which, as we 
gathered, he retained some pleasant memory con- 
nected with his younger life. All these, at any rate, 
seemed to know and love him there. He had not 
sickened amongst strangers. Plenty of tears were 
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shed for the fate of the handsome generous ^Milord/ 
as they called him ; * More, by far, I warrant,' said 
Smith bitterly, * than if he had died at View- Water, 
with his silly wife and the fair Wickenden watching 
beside him.' 

He asked me what I thought Posinby had done, 
or whether I thought he had done anything, repeat- 
ing Mr. Kodewald's remark about View- Water and 
Somerset House. 

* I do not imagine it was wha^t Eodewald implied,* 
I answered. * If it had been, he wouldn't have told 
you even as much as he did. Possibly he signed 
some man's name ''in mistake," and that Bode- 
wald knew it.' 

* And made him believe he was his greatest 
friend, whereas he was indeed selling him every day 
of his life.' 

We talked about Bodewald and the Thames 
Valley a great deal during that time, when we 
walked together, as in an unreal sort of dream, 
through the French vineyards. I had never, even 
on the Calais sands, come so near Smith before — 
I had never liked him so well. After all, these 
tern hard workers are the people to know. In 
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one yesr of their lives thej store up enough of the 
honey of obserration and experienee to gladden the 
hearts of their fellows dnring the whole of their 
earthlj pilgrimage. There was nothing my own 
life held I kept back from him ; but yagnely, and 
with a sort of sad unrest, I felt there was much 
Smith was holding back from me. 

After thinking the matter over for several hoars, 

he telegraphed what had occnrred to Bodewald. 
* And if I were yon/ he said, * I shonld leave be- 
fore he coald possibly reach here. You had better 
not be mixed np in any of his business.' 

So I slowly retraced my steps to England, 
pausing here and pausing there, not hurrying my- 
self in the least, as I supposed Adelaide to be 
still at that dull watering-place on the eastern coast. 

Judge, therefore, how astonished and shocked I 
felt when, on reaching Leytonstone, I saw her 
coming down to the gate to meet me, and heard her 
Bay, 

* How good it is that you have come home ! 
You will tell me what I ought to do. My little 
child will now soon be quite well again. Ah, he 
has been so bad, mine own very darling one !' 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

MB. FRANEFOBD MEETS HIS MAJIGR. 

It was with a heavy heart that next morning I 
wended my way to Smith's chambers, to ask if he 
could give me the address of the best physician in 
London, when children's ailments were concerned. 
From a couple of letters awaiting my return, I knew 
he must have been back more than a fortnight. 
The first epistle told me how Mr. Bodewald had 
come to the distant French village, accompanied by 
Mrs. Posinby and Miss Wickenden ; how there had 
been dreadful scenes, tears, hysterics, self-reproaches, 
lamentations, and ' all the rest of it,' as Smith irre- 
verently and inartistically finished his sentence ; 
how the ' manager of affairs ' had advised Mrs. 
Posinby to retire for the winter to ^an old-world 
German town,' in comparison to which, finished 
Smith, a convent might be considered the very acme 
of liveliness — ^ a German town out of the beat of 
travellers, yet still accessible for Bodewald, who 
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woald find it necessary often to run over and advise 
\^th Mrs. Posinby concerning the entangled state 
of her affairs. He tells me Posinby, one way or 
another, has so managed matters she is left with a 
bare maintenance. It seems Posinby got her to sign 
papers recklessly, and that, strong in the security of 
old Mr. Harridge's will, she believed she could do 
her income no permanent injury. Bodewald says 
she will have to pay for her misplaced confidence to 
the tune of about nine thousand five hundred a year 
for her life, all of which you can disbelieve if you 
like, or believe, should it please you better.' 

Number two stated ' all that was mortal of Louis 
Posinby had been laid to rest (in the last place on 
earth, I am sure, Mr. Posinby, could he have spoken, 
would have said rest was likely to be found), in the 
Harridge vault, at Thamesford. Kodewald beat up- 
the neighbourhood and the whole Harridge and 
Posinby connection for " mourning volunteers," so 
upon the whole we really did not muster badly. The 
day was lovely : from that most silent and romantic 
churchyard we could see the swans sailing down the 
river, and hear the lap-lap of the Thames as it 
sobbed in upon the landing-place hard by the rec- 
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tory. If even a few present felt as I did, Posinby 
had some real monrners.' 

Though not naturally given to superstition, I felt 
there was what the lower orders call a * spell ' grow- 
ing on me, as regards my visits to Smith's cham- 
bers. Barely, of late, had I bent my steps thither 
without some curious circumstance resulting from, 
or attending upon, my doing so. 

Certainly, however, as I argued with myself, I 
had seldom gone to New Inn save on errands of im- 
portance, or at a time when grave events were hap- 
pening; and accordingly, a dreamer still, while I 
wended my westward way, I fell to musing whether 
facts induced instincts, or instincts facts. 

^ And you really are back at last !' It was Smith 
who spoke these words with no element of tragedy in 
them ; Smith, very hard at work, seated at a table 
drawn close up under the window, who rose from 
among his papers and gave me most cordial greeting. 

' And you are back also,' I said stupidly, as 
though I did not *see the man standing in the small 
amount of flesh his spare frame carried, before my 
eyes. 

* Ages ago — a fortnight at least ; have knocked oflf 
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a world of copy in the time ; and I can now look 
Bodewald, or Bodewald's lawyer, when he crosses my 
humble threshold, undauntedly in the face.' 

I sat down, and told him what I came about ; and 
he, with a deep sorrow and sympathy in his face, 
which suited its grave lines well, had just answered 
my question, and was telling me a pleasant anecdote 
of the man he felt sure would treat Adelaide's child 
with the greatest skill and tenderest consideration, 
when we heard some one ascending the stairs, and 
pausing at his door. 

' Oo into my bedroom,' said Smith ; ' if it should 
be Bodewald, I don't want him to find you here. I 
have reasons,' he added hurriedly. And, thus in- 
siruoted, I passed through the inner door, which, 
without a bang I dared not adventure, refused to 
latdi. 

It was not Rodewald, though. I grasped that 
fact as I immediately did another, namely, the impos- 
sibility, owing to the arrangement of the furniture in 
Smith's mite of a bedroom, of removing myself to any 
appreciable distance from the door of communication 
between the two rooms. 

' Good-morning!' said Smith to the new-comer, 
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as if he were one with whom no possible secret 
would ever need to be discussed ; and * Good -morn- 
ing !' answered the visitor, in a clear well-bred voice 
that had not a. trace of the Bodewald rank about iU 

Mr. Smith marshalled this fresh arrival across- 
his room. ^ Pray be seated/ he said ; and the 
words sounded as if spoken in my ear, so close was 
the chair on which I sat to the door, which stood 
just ajar. 

' I have called/ began the gentleman possessed 
of the clear, cold, well-bred voice, * to ask you to be 
kind enough to give me a little information — ' 

'Any information I possess is quite at your 
service,' answered Mr. Smith fluently enough; and 
yet it seemed to me as he spoke his voice was not 
the voice of the man I had been talking to a minute 
previously. 

' Thank you very much, I am sure ; but, not to 
take an undue advantage, I may as well tell you it is 
quite possible some of the questions I wish to put 
you may not desire to answer.' 

At this juncture I stole on feet of velvet to the 
other door, hoping to find it open. It was locked; 
and there was no spot in all that room where I could 
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avoid hearing the whole of the dialogue which fol- 
lowed. 

' It is optional, I suppose, in that case/ said 
Smith, with a short nervous laugh, ^whether I 
answer them or not ?' 

* Of course ; hut, in case you decline to answer 
them, I shall draw my own conclusions.' 

'Let us get to business, then, at once,' said 
Smith, for the moment, I thought, gruffly. * What 
is the nature of the information you seek from me ?' 

* I want to know first,' said the other, * whether, 
some eighteen years ago, you, John Smith Nugent, 
were married to Amy Wadford ?' 

'Before I answer that question,' replied Mr. 
Smith, * I should like to know who advised you to 
ask it.' 

' You have answered my question by that in- 
quiry,' said the clear, cold, passionless voice. ' Never- 
theless, I can entertain no possible objection to tell 
you. I should probably never have asked it but for 
Mr. Rodewald.' 

I do not know why — for I really knew nothing of 
the circumstances of the case — but I waited for 
some deep-wrung curse, some terrible blasphemy to 
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follow the utterance of that name. Nothing of the 
sort came^ however ; there only ensued a dead silence. 
Then said Mr. Smith, 

* And the next question, Mr. Frankford T 

* Really, I do not know that there is any other. 
Fact is, till I came here this morning, I did not 
helieve what I had heard was true.' 

* It is quite true,' said Mr. Smith. * What are 
you going to do T 

* There is only one thing to do, of course.' 
' And that is—' 

* Get a warrant out for bigamy.' 

Another dead silence, a silence even deeper than 
the first, broken at last by Smith. 

* You won't do that,' he said. 
' I most decidedly shall.' 

' No, you won't. Why should you ?' 

* Why should I ? Do you really suppose 7,' with 
an emphasis on the word which meant scorn to some 
one else, ^ should continue to , occupy so false a posi- 
tion for an hour longer than was inevitable ? Can- 
didly, as I tell you, I did not believe Bodewald ; but 
now — ' 

* Mr. Frankford, I will be quite plain with you ; 
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bat, in retarn, I expect yoa to be plain with me. 
Eighteen years ago I married Amy Wadford. Twelve 
months since, the thirty-first of this month, I met 
her again as yoar wife, and—' 

* And between — and why did she leave you ?' 
asked Mr. Frankford. 

*Were you ever in love with her?' asked Mr. 

Smith. 

^ I suppose so, or I should not have married a 

woman of whose antecedents I knew literally nothing. 

All the more fool I, for marrying her, you may say.' 
' Have you any love left for her now ?' 
' Certainly not. The person who takes me in 

does so at his or her own peril ; and she took me 

in completely.' 

' Well, yes, poor wretch !' said Mr. Smith, with 

an infinite pity ; then he suddenly asked, 

* How did Rodewald know T 

* I haven't the faintest idea ; but he knows every- 
thing, I believe, about her you would try to conceal 
even now.' 

'Proceed with your questions, and then I will 
say what I have got to say.' 

* I want to learn from your lips why and when 
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she quitted your home, and what she was doing 
between that date and the time I niet her.' 

^ She left me, that is enough for you to know ; 
as for your second question, I am unable to answer 
it. I lost sight of her completely for over two years; 
then I met her accidentally, under circumstances 
vi^ich induced me to believe she must be badly off. 
I proposed to provide for her maintenance in some 
remote part of the country, but she refused to take 
any help from me. I never saw her again till that 
night at View-Water.' 

* You are fencing with me,' said Mr. Frankford. 
'You know perfectly well that when you met her 
again, at the expiration of those two years, she had 
sunk to the lowest depths a woman can.' 

' If you consider your information as exhaus- 
tively accurate, why do you come to me for more ?' 

' Because, as I tell you, I did not believe it. The 
whole statement seemed to me incredible. Now, of 
course, there is only one thing to do, and I shall do 
it.' 

' And I say you shall not,' declared the man I 
had known as John Smith. 

* Who or what is there to prevent me ?' 
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* I shall prevent you.' 

* I do not think you will.' 

* There is no need,' began Smith, putting, as I 
could tell from his voice, a powerful restraint upon 
himself, ' for us to discuss this business in bad blood. 
It is an awful matter for you, and for me — well, it 
has not been pleasant ; but you have not injured me 
and I have not injured you ; let us therefore talk the 
position over, like men of the world, and think what 
is best to be done.' 

*I know perfectly what I am going to do, 
answered Mr. Frankfort ; * and as to your not 
having injured me, I consider, the moment you knew 
who and what the person was calling herself my 
wife, you ought to have told me.' 

* Ought I ?' repeated Smith dreamily. * I have 
often wondered which way duty pointed, and I never 
could make up my mind. At any rate, if I did 
keep silence, it was not with the idea of benefitting 
myself or hurting you, so I hope I may speak to 
you freely, without any lurking suspicion that you 
regard me as your enemy.' 

' What have you got to say ?' asked Mr. Frank- 
ford ; his tone was not encouraging. 
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' I have got to say this : that Tchen a great 
scandal can be avoided, it is never worth while to 
cause one. Why should yt)u hound and persecute 
this unhappy sinner, who, I solemnly declare before 
God, I do not believe can discern right from wrong 
— who never understood or acknowledged any law, 
human or divine, save that of her own gratification 
— who morally I believe to have been born blind V 

^ Are you mad T said Mr. Frankford. * Do you 
suppose for one moment I should ever allow the 
same roof again to cover us — that I should not in- 
stantly free myself from such a woman T 

* No ; I did not suppose anything of the sort. 

But what I did and do think is, you would rather the 

world remained in ignorance— that your wife was in 

fact no wife, and that her antecedents would not bear 

investigation. Stop ! don't answer me, please, for 

a moment, till I have quite finished. You are a 

rich man, Mr. Frankford. Life, I doubt not, still 

holds many prizes you would desire to win ; at all 

events, life is not over for you. Well, you know 

what society is as well as I ; that, though it gloats over 

the details of a tragedy, it despises every one of the 

actors in it ; and if you are as sensible and worldly- 
VOL. in. X 
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wise a man as I take you to be, instead of making 
yourself and the unhappy woman, who has been 
known as Mrs. Frankford, the talk of the town, yon 
will qnietly separate from her, and leave the rest 
to time. You won't have to wait long for your 
release.' 

' What do you mean T 

* That she is dying ; that before another spring 
comes, you will be as free as the law could make 
you, now that there is no need for exposure, or 
gossip, or publicity. She has, I understand, gone 
away for the benefit of her health. There is one 
thing quite certain : she will never come back again 
unless you decide to bring her under the escort of a 
policeman.' 

'How do you know this?' asked Mr. Frank- 
ford. 

'How do I know?' repeated Mr. Smith; 
' because she came to me here. She sat where you 
are sitting, and prayed to me for life as she will never, 
I fear, pray to God for forgiveness. Merton, it 
seems, told her the truth plainly; the great doctors 
pocketed their fees; gave her some harmless pre- 
scriptions, and told her pleasant fables; but she 
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knew she was in danger, and so turned to me to 
save her.' 

^ And you ?' suggested Mr. Frankford. 

' When she complained that I would not touch 

her hand or feel her pulse, I said, '' If you offered 

me for guerdon the years you have cursed ; if you 

returned to me, with its highest hopes fulfilled, the 

broken career you marred ; if you gave me perfected 

the ' might have been ' that can never, never be for 

me now, I could no more add a day to your existence 

than I could a cubit to my own stature. They are 

lying prophets who professed to be able to cure you ! 

I have but to look in your face to know the fiat 

has been pronounced, the doom gone forth. Make 

your peace, if it be possible, with God, to whom all 

things are possible ; for I swear to yo^, in your case, 

there is no hope of help for mind or body from 

man ! 

If Bodewald himself, sitting where I sat, had 
heard those words spoken as they were, I think even 

he must have been touched; but apparently they 
produced not the slightest effect on Mr. Frank- 
ford. 

'Did it not strike you,' he asked, 'as an un- 
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heard-of thing, for lier to come on such an errand 
loyou?' 

'No; for I knew her; and she — well, in her 
extremity she remembered what men said of me in 
the days when I had still a future. She thought 
the wisdom of the College of Physicians folly in 
comparison to the knowledge of the man whose lore 
she despised, whose heart she broke ; in a word, she 
wanted something,, and, believing I could give it to 
her, turned to me. She came for life, and I had to 
substitute death ; and she went out of that door and 
down the stairs, and back to her home, knowing full 
surely her days were numbered, that the long dark 
story of sin, deceit, and selfishness was drawing 
swiftly to a close.* 

There was a moment's pause. ' What will he 
say now ?' I wondered ; and memory, like a lightning 
flash, showed me a veiled figure I had once met, as 
I made my way up to Smith's chambers ; yes, and 
that same morning he had said he was busy, and 
asked me to call again when next I chanced to be 
passing. Lord, what trouble, known alone to Thee, 
Thy creatures are often wrestling with, when we, 
their friends, are totally unaware of the struggle ! 
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* To divest the whole matter of sentiment and 
verbiage ' — it was Mr. Frankford who spoke — ' what 
you want me to do is — let this matter remain in 
abeyance until Mrs. Nugent — shall we call her? — 
is good enough to solve the difficulty by dying.' 

I wish I could have seen Smith's face as he 
answered, * Yes.' 

* Then I distinctly decline to do anything of the 
sort. I have not yet been to my solicitors, but I shall 
go now and instruct them to do at once everything 
which may be necessary iii such a case.' 

* You will ?' 

^ Yes, this morning. In what position, may I 
ask you, do you suppose I should find myself at the 
end of a twelvemonth, supposing Mrs. Nugent did 
not die ? The whole suggestion is ridiculous !' 

'That is a fear which need not trouble you. 
She is dying as fast as a woman of her temperament 
can die.' 

' I mean no imputation on your medical skill — 
which, however, I should imagine must have got 
somewhat rusted — or your truthfulness, which I 
have no sufficient reason to doubt, when I say 
I intend to put my own position on a sound 
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footing, qnite independent of the opinion of any 
man.' 

' !' said Mr. Smith, and for a moment he said 
no more ; then, as Mr. Frankford rose to go, he 
went on, 

* There is a case mentioned in a hook little read 
nowadays which seems to me peculiarly applicable 
to this matter. It commences with the words, 

''There was a certain rich man which had a 
steward." Need I proceed, Mr. Frankford ?* 

'No, sir, you need not. If you adduced fifty 
parables to prove I ought to forgive the shameful 
and shameless deception which has been practised 
upon me, it would not shake my determination in 
the least. To end this maudlin, whether you are 
sincere or whether you are not, whether you are in 
league with this woman, as I begin to suspect, or 
whether you are not, she shall pay the < penalty of her 
crime. Bemember, I shall not punish her to 
revenge, but only to free myself.' 

' That is your last word, Mr. Frankford, is it ?' 
I knew Smith must have risen as he spoke. In 
fancy I could see him towering tall, erect, severe, 
above the man he addressed. 
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' Yes ; I hoped you would have cooperated with 
me in a reasonable spirit ; but as, for some reason 
best known to yourself, you incline to take the part 
of the woman who has injured you as well as me, I 
feel I had better obtain all the technical information 
I require elsewhere ;' and, with this, he would have 
^one had Smith not stopped hiiqa by saying, 

' A minute, Mr. Frankford ; I won't detain you 
longer. You have stated your determination ; now 
hear mine. If you persist in your resolution of 
sending a dying woman to gaol, the same paragraph 
which tells the world her sentence shall tell the ante- 
cedents of the man who condemns her to pass the few 
remaining days of her life in prison. Make no mis- 
take about what I mean. I knew how you got your 
money before I ever saw your face. Eodewald, who 
told you my secret, unearthed yours, and took me 
into his confidence. Since then I have pursued the 
matter on my own account, and I swear to you the 
moment you proceed against the woman who is my 
wife, I will gibbet you in every paper published in 
England. You may think me a poor man, but no 
man is poor who has the press of Great Britain at 
his back. I have the press at my back. I am rich 
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enough to retain connsel, and I will retain the best 
man at the Bar — the man with no scruples, and 
possessed of the bitterest wittiest tongue. How 
about the George Jones, Mr. Frankford, which 
foundered ofif Newfoundland; about the Albatross, 
which went down in the Bay of Biscay ; about — ' 

* I have the honour to wish you good-morning/ 
interrupted Mr. Frankford, with the calmest polite- 
ness; and I heard him cross the room and lobby, 
and close both doors behind him. 

I waited a minute — in eflfect I waited many 
minutes — then I walked into Smith's sitting-room. 
fiis arms were thrown out across the table, his 
hands were linked loosely together, and his face lay 
buried on the support thus formed. 

* Smith,' I said, as he took no notice of my pre- 
sence, ' of course you know I have heard every word. 
Before I go I wish to tell you this sad, sad story 
shall remain locked in my soul as though it had 
never been spoken.' 

He looked up. ' Don't go yet,' he entreated ; ' I 
want to speak to you.' 

So I waited — I don't know how long ; and, if I 
did, it would not much matter. I sat in the chair 
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Mr. Frankford had vacated^ and thought about a 
thousand things ; he sat in the chair he had occu- 
pied during the interview just ended, and took a 
cheerful survey, I doubt not, of what that eighteen 
years referred to had brought to him. 

At length, however, when the passion or parox- 
ysm was over, he spoke. 

'I am glad you heard,' he said. ' I have often 
wished to tell you, but I could not. Let me tell 
you now, or I shall never be able to do so hereafter 
— never. Don't answer me, please; don't talk if 
you can help it. I am an Irishman; I was born, 
reared, and bred in the black North ; I come of a 
good family ; but what remained of my father's 
property was swept away through the Encumbered 
Estates' Court, and I always knew I should have to 
work for my living.' 

' Smith,' I entreated, ' tell me all this at some 
future time, or never, if you think well ; but do not 
speak about your sorrow now — ^you are in no fit 
state of mind — ' 

He stopped me with an impatient gesture. 

* It will do me good, I tell you. The floodgates 
are open ; let the stream have its way. Where was 
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I? — 0, I was never much to look at. Not even 
the mother that bore me could say a word in flavour 
of my looks; but I had something in me, and I 
meant to make a mark. Were not my parents 
proud of me ! At home, I have no doubt, the prizes 
of my boyhood are all still kept in an old ebony 
cabinet that stands in the right-hand recess, beside 
the fireplace, in the little drawing-room. Ah, me ! 
ah, me !' 

He paused for a moment ; but I did not speak. 
I felt I could not break the thread of his narrative 
again. 

^ I chose the medical profession, and made rapid 
progress. While still quite a young man, the chance 
offered of coming to England, and I eagerly availed 
myself of it. The following summer I spent a month 
in Ireland; but I have never been there since. That 
is more than twenty years ago. My mother is dead. 
In all that time my poor father and I have not once 
seen each other — * 

He rose, and, pouring some water into a tumbler, 
took a long deep draught ere he went on again. 

* I drifted down from Lancashire into Somerset, 
and soon dropped into a splendid practice there.. It 
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was not good when I first got it, but the people took 
to, and circumstances favoured, me. No man of my 
worldly degree ever probably began life with fairer 
prospects. I liked the place, my work, my patients, 
my friends — for the gentry were very kind to me. 
After a short time I wrote home to say I could 
begin to show my gratitude for the unselfish love 
and devotion lavished so ungrudgingly upon my edu- 
cation and the preliminary expenses of my profession, 
and that I should, therefore, for the future remit 
quarterly a sum which added no doubt greatly to 
the comfort of my parents' lives. The sum was just 
half my then income. I mention this to help to 
explain my conduct later on. 

' At the distance of some miles from my house 
there lived a poor curate, with two motherless daugh- 
ters. He was ill, and I attended him without charge. 
I don't think he was in the least degree thankful ; 
but for a smile from one of the girls I would have 
ridden twice as far any day. I knew she was not a 
wife for me, and I had no more thought or intention 
of marrying her than of buying some rare Old 
Master or delicate morsel of china. I always be- 
lieved she would make some great match. Hers 
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was the sort of beauty one feels entitles a woman 
to form a grand alliance. Look;' and, unlocking 
a drawer, he took from out its wrappings a miniature 
painted on ivory, and placed it in my hand. 

I could not repress an exclamation of surprise. 

' Most beautiful !' I said. ' And is this — ' 

* There is a " she " in every man's life/ answered 
Smith, ' and that is the woman of mine — let me 
cover her fair false face from sight ! To make a long 
story short, the father died, and the sisters were left 
penniless. The elder took a situation; but Amy 
was clearly too handsome for anything of the sort. 
Meantime, the prince, or earl, or millionaire had not 
come ; and there seemed no sign of his coming. I 
was the only ship in sight ; and so — she made be- 
lieve she was fond of me, and the story of Delilah 
and Samson was repeated. The whole thing was 
sudden — the proposal, the marriage, the home- 
coming. I did not tell my parents what I had 
done. From the first, I suppose, I knew it was a 
mad foolish thing; and, besides, they might have 
felt reluctant to take money from me when I was no 
longer single. 

' Eighteen months went by. Amongst my pa- 
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tients was a rich bachelor called Ashley. He had 
always shown me marked favour, which increased 
after my marriage. I don't know what the trouble 
may have been his life held ; but at any rate he was 
fond of bright faces, and Amy kept ever a plen- 
tiful stock of smiles for out of doors. If she had 
been his daughter, he could not have been kinder to 
her. We were both free of his house ; and at last, 
when I advised him to winter abroad, he proposed we 
should accompany him, and offered, if I would con- 
sent, to " make it worth my while." 

* I would never have consented to such a thing, 
but Amy gave me no peace about the matter ; and so 
at last it was arranged I should take a doctor I 
knew into partnership, and, leaving the practice in 
his charge, go to France or elsewhere with Mr. 
Ashley. On the whole, I did not feel sorry at the 
chance of leaving home for a while, for I was greatly 
annoyed by the constant presence of a cousin of 
Amy's — a young lieutenant, who happened to be 
stationed at the nearest town. He was a poor 
empty-headed creature, with no single thing to re- 
commend him except good looks ; but Amy said he 
was " very amusing," and of course, as he was her 
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relation, I conld scarcely expect ber to share my 
sentiments concerning him. 

' People blamed me afterwards, declared I ought 
to have known ; but upon my word, Cheverley, it 
seems to me the virtue which needs watching is 
scarcely worth keeping. 

'Very often Mr. Ashley had large amounts of 
money in his house — occasionally as much as three 
or four thousand pounds — of which fact both Amy 
and I were well aware. I often remonstrated with 
him on the subject, frequently offering to bank the 
amount ; but he still persisted in the practice, and, 
as I said before, we generally knew when he had 
such sums. Sometimes, indeed, he would ask Amy 
to lock a bundle of notes away for him in a small 
safe fixed into the wall of his library. All the part- 
nership business was settled, and we were to leave 
in a fortnight, when one evening, on my return 
home after a hard day's work, I was met with the 
information, '^ Missus would not be back for dinner." 
She never came back at all ; she was gone with her 
cousin. She had been more than usually sweet and 
affectionate when we parted ; she had kissed me 
fondly. The last thing I saw, as I turned to take 
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one last glance at the house, was a white, white 
hand waving in tender farewell.' 

As he spoke he stopped, as if he had been shot ; 
the rush and hurry of old memories seemed to choke 
him, and it was a minute before he said, 

' While I was battling with this trouble, I heard 

a large sum of money was missing out of Mr. 

Ashley's safe. At first I did not connect the two 

things ; I was even dull enough to fail to understand 

the hints which people dropped on the subject. 

When he discovered his loss, he at once tried to 

stop payment of the notes, but found the whole of 

them, with the exception of one, value ten pounds, 

had been changed at the Bank of England. Then 

that one note was advertised for, information received 

on the subject, the clue taken up and followed till it 

was traced back to me. I knew I had paid away a 

ten-pound note, and I remembered wondering at the 

time how it came into my desk, where I felt confident 

I had left a five-pound note and five pounds in 

gold.' 

Once again he stopped, and I was on the point 
of entreating him to proceed no further, when he 
hurriedly resumed, 
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' I don't think Mr. Ashley would have been so 
hard upon me as he was, but for his solicitor and 
the nephew, who was to succeed to his property. 
It was just a toss-up whether they should give me 
in charge. I ought to have let them do so ; I ought 
to have stood my trial, allowed them search for the 
woman who had left me and robbed him; but I 
could not do it. I had loved Amy with my whole 
soul. There were my parents, whose hearts I knew 
such a disgrace would break ; there was my worse 
than motherless child in her cradle ; and so I turned 
from the direct path, and sought safety where it 
offered. 

* It was my partner who stood by me then. He 
found the money, the matter was hushed up ; I let 
my father think I had gone abroad ; I gave up my 
profession, and I went forth into the world, saddled 
with debt, nameless, penniless, hopeless. 

' The tale of the years since then can be told in 
one word — Work — ceaseless work. It took me some 
time before I could earn enough by my pen to do 
more than pay the interest on the loan, keep body 
and soul together, and remit the annual stipend to 
my parents. I passed through every stage, I think. 
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of bitterness and despair the human heart can travel. 

Bnt before the evil day when, my friend dying 

suddenly, the balance of the debt passed into other 

hands, I had exorcised some of the demons which 

held possession of me.' 

He pansed in his rapid, aknost breathless, narra- 
tive, and, with lips sternly compressed and eyes 

fixed on the opposite wall, looked back upon that 
awful past he had lived through without help from 
man or love from woman — lived through, solitary in 
the midst of a mighty city, lonely, though sur- 
rounded by thousands of his struggling fellow-crea- 
tures. Think of the ordeal he had endured, of the 
fire he had passed through and come out purified ! 
Yes, knowing him as I knew him afterwards, I can 
safely say, whatever there may originally have been 
in his nature of dross was purified in the flame of 
that fierce fiery furnace. In the struggle a lesser 
soul might have been lost ; as it was, a great soul 
grew greater, a strong heart stronger. 

* Well,' he said at last, ' I think I have told you 
pretty nearly all — except this, that, after my friend's 
death, I had to pay unfair interest instead of fair, 
and that, in the course of the transactions which 

VOL. m. T 
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ensaed, I drifted across Bodewald. He is as bad and 
dangeroQB a man, I now believe, as ever drew breath ; 
yet, for one thing, I shall always owe him a debt of 
gratitnde. He took me to his home — the children 
were little then, and they laid their tiny bands upon 
my stricken heart, which could have borne no heavier 
touch, and seemed to bring something of vitality 
back to it. There, Cheverley/ he added, 'I have 
done. I was an idiot. I always longed for love and 
friendship, and the prattle of children, and the songs 
of gladness, and the soft winning ways of women ; and 
God, in His infinite wisdom, decreed I should have 
none of them. Yet shall I murmur ? No : '^ Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it. Why 
kast thou made me thus ?'' ' 

I rose. I knew, then, he wanted me to go ; and 
yet I felt I could not leave without one word of 
sympathy. 

' Smith,' I said, ' what a life ! From the first 
moment I saw you I felt some strange attraction 
towards you ; and that attraction has gone on ever 
increasing, till — ' 

* Here's a ray of hope for you, Cheverley,' he 
interrupted. 'After a time, do you know, I really 
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think I may get to be a little like other people. If 

you remember, in the Bible (you are one of the few 

left now who read your Bible — for me, reared in the 

North of Ireland, it is almost unnecessary to say I 

was " well grounded " in Holy Writ), when the deaf 

and dumb spirit was finally cast out of the child, 

whom it had torn and ofttimes cast into the fire and 

into the waters to destroy him, with the words, " I 

charge thee come out of him, and enter no more into 

him,'' ''it rent him sore, and he was as one dead." 

" I have been rent sore, and was as one dead," but 

now, I think, I hope, I feel that I have passed through 

the worst of my trouble, and, with God's good help, I 

shall be lifted up, and face the rest of my life with a 

courage I feel I have hitherto lacked.' 

I could not answer him. Like Stephen's, his 
face seemed transfigured as he spoke. I could not 
even say, 'The Lord bless you and keep you!' I 
was only able to wring his hand in mute farewell ere 
starting to seek the doctor, whose name he had 
given me, and with whom I drove back to Leyton- 
stone. 

He proved utterly inscrutable. He was most 
polite to Adelaide, courteous to me, tender to the 
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child, and, as we walked to the gate together, 
said, 

' We will do all that is possible for the dear little 
feUow !• 

I really did not know what to make of him ; bnt 
when Smith came down next day he explained the 
parable. 

' Let her find ont for herself, poor soul, what is 
coming. It will be a tedious case; and she will 
know the worst before the worst comes.' 



CHAPTER Xin. 

CONCLUSION. 

Two years have passed like a watch in the night, 
and it is summer once again. I am standing beside 
the window, looking out, with sad dissatisfied eyes, 
upon the wealth of flowers with which the Leyton- 
stone garden is filled. In the orchard behind the 
house early fruit is, I know, hanging, red and 
golden, ripening in the sun. Where shall I be by 
the time it is fit to gather ? What will have hap- 
pened before, if oyer I again see the roses and the 
lavender hedge, the pinks and the myrtles, and the 
dappled maples with splashes of curious green upon 
their white leaves, and the graceful acacias scatter- 
ing their airy blossoms on the ground ? 

For I mean to leave England for a time ; and 
when I return, to take a house, or part of one, in 
London, and, gathering my books around me, try to 
resume the dreamy abstracted life of contemplation 
and study Mr. Amiott's legacy interrupted. No, I 
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cannot go on as I have been doing. In a man's life 
there comes a time when he feels he must have a 
settled home of some sort; and, as it seems the 
home I desire, is neyer to be for me, I intend to 
make the best of my position, and take what I can get. 
As I stand thus alone, looking through a perfect 
bower of greenery which shades the open window, at 
the garden rich in beauty, bathed in sunlight lying 
calm in the glory of the summer noon, I feel very 
mournful and most unhappy. No longer do I see, 
in imagination, the fair fields of life full of the 
daisies and buttercups I once thought to wander 
through. Gone is the golden glitter of the butter- 
cups, closed are the daisy eyes of the stretching 
meads. Life unrolls its dreary scroll before my 
eyes — as it is to be, not as it might have been ; and 
for a moment my courage fails me to look on through 
the years, unbrightened by a single hope, uncheered 
by the presence of any human being to whom I am 
all in all. 

Yet through the gloom of my own despair a 
sentence keeps recurring, which Mr. Smith spoke in 

the September following his interview with Mr. 
Frankford. 
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' I do not believe that, so long as we are in this 
world, the words '' too late " have any real meaning. 
It 18 never too. late to make a fresh beginning, to 
try to make amends for what we have done wrong, to 
tarn our foolishness into wisdom ; even at the 
eleventh hour, if we set ourselves valiantly to the 
task, we may make a bad day's work a good one.' 

The first step he took along the fresh road he 
said he was steadily purposed to travel, surprised me 
greatly. He proposed himself as a tenant for The 
Snuggery. ' I mean to bring my father over to end 
his days in his son's home,' he explained, 'and I 
know he would delight in the garden and the river, 
and the beauty and the peace of Beedboume. Will 
you humour my fancy ?' 

No need for me to answer ' Yes,' for he knew I 
should be only too glad to see him out of those 
dreary chambers, where he had toiled and suffered 
and fainted by the way, and recovered and gone on 
again, and fought a good fight, which at length 
wrought his deliverance from debt, and ' doubt, and 
secrecy. 

' Say you will let me have The Snuggery,' he 
said, repeating the name with the pleasure of a 
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child talking about some new toy, 'and I will 
finish my big book there, and pat my own name 
to it.' 

' Haye The Snuggery , by all means/ I answered. 
* Here is a letter which has just arrived from Bode- 
wald, asking if he might keep it on for a month or 
two ; so I can say in answer it is let.' 

' I had better go and see him/ decided Smith ; 
and after a long talk together he left, and repaired to 
the City office where he had so often gone before on 
Buch weary, trying errands. 

Mr. Bodewald was not there ; he was at View- 
Water, the boy said ; and accordingly to View- Water 
Mr. Smith repaired. 

That place had been advertised to let, and the 
visitor did not therefore feel surprised to see it 
in the hands of workmen, who were painfcing, paper- 
ing, plastering, decorating. Mr. Bodewald, as chief 
foreman of the repairs, happened to be on the lawn 
talking to a carpenter as Mr. Smith appeared, and 
he instantly came forward, and, with the heartiest 
cordiality and a word of genial greeting, extended 
his hand. 

' We need not shake hands,' said Smith ; ^ I came 
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to speak to you on business, if yon can spare a 
moment.' 

» 

*I haye always stood your friend/ declared 
Mr. Eodewald, *and this is the return I meet 
with!' 

Into which question Mr. Smith firmly declined 
to enter. 'I have come to tell you I have taken 
The Snuggery, and Miss Lydney and the children 
are welcome to remain there for a time if you wish ; 
but I shall require possession at Michaelmas. I 
believe you are going to send Annie to school 
abroad, and mean to cut your fortunes adrift from 
those of your sister-in-law. If it be so, I should 
greatly like to come to some arrangement by which 
she and Susan could continue to reside permanently 
at The Snuggery. Take a few days to consider the 
matter, and let me know your decision. I am sure 
she would like to stop.' 

Spite of the rebu£f he had received, Mr. Bodewald 
accompanied his visitor to the outer gate, indeed he 
walked with him part of the way back to Thames- 
ford. 

'I suppose,' conjectured Mr. Smith, *Mrs. 
Posinby has got a long rent for View-Water ?* 
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' Mrs. Posinby is no more/ ealmly replied Mr. 
Rodewald. 

' Why, when did she die ? I never heard a word 
of her death.' 

' She is not dead, she has only changed her name. 
She is now Mrs. Bodewald.' 

Mr. Smith stopped short in the middle of the 
road. ' Why, Posinby has not been in his grave 
more than two months !' he exclaimed. 

' I know that ; bat affairs were in such a state it 
was necessary for some one to take the helm, and I 
certainly did not mean to do so without having an 
interest in the vessel.' 

* Mrs. Posinby's sprained ankle was a fortunate 
accident for you, Bodewald,' said Mr. Smith. 

'That remains to be seen,' answered the con- 
quering hero. 

No need to say there is no visiting between View- 
Water and The Snuggery. Twice a year Miss Lydney 
is solemnly invited to dinner, twice a year she as 
formally declines; but she is very, very happy at the 
little cottage amongst the green fields. And Smith 
has published his great book ; and I know no sight 
which ever pleased me more than to see him and his 
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father wandering along the bank of the Reed to- 
gether^ or sitting beside a blazing fire of logs in 
a silence and content too great to be broken by 
speech. 

And for me ? 

During the time which has come and gone since 
we laid Adelaide's child to rest in the graveyard at 
Leytonstone, across which the evening sun sheds 
its last lingering rays, I have been almost a wanderer 
on the face of the earth. 

Feeling as I do towards her, it is a simple 
impossibility I can resume the relations of our 
charming earlier intimacy. 

For long after the child's death she was very 
ill; and when at last she crept down, a shadow 
of her former self, and took her accustomed seat, 
and laid her dear head back in the easy-chair, she 
said, 

'I have thought it all out, kindest and truest 
of friends, and it was best, for the little one to go. 
He is safe with One who will never forsake or desert 
him ; and he would not have been safe if his father 
had claimed him — as he would of a certainty have 
done some day.' 
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' No,* I snswered, * he eonld iiewer hsTe elsimed 
liim/ 

* What is U yoa mean T she asked ; and then 
something in my (ace told her what we had kept 
hack for months. And, with a great sob of anguish 
and relief she cried, ' He is dead !* 

' He fell in a duel, Adelaide/ I explained. 

This is the reason why I hsTe been a wanderer ; 
and now, as I said at first, I mean, though I feel 
happiness is not for me, to try and make a home for 
myself somewhere. Before I settle down I am going 
to America. I shall leaTe London to-night for 
Liverpool ; and, on my retnm, think of getting one 
of Adelaide's brothers orer to live with her at the 
farm. She will never be able to sing again, and is 
coming gradually to realise the truth. 

' Why don't you ask her to many you ?' Smith 
said to me plainly this morning ; and then I told 
him it was not fitting — ^May and December, youth 
and age ; that I felt it impossible to let her know 
what had always been in my heart. ' I could not/ I 
went on, ' disturb her simple faith in my fetherly 
affection — make it hard for her to continue under my 
roof.' It was not possible for me exactly to under- 
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stand Mr. Smith's mattered commentary as he flnng 
himself oat of the room; bat I gathered it was 
scarcely complimentary to my common sense. 

And so I stand beside the window, thinking of 
the daisies and battercaps that can bloom for me 
no more — of the exquisite dreams shattered — of the 
tender yisions dispelled. I am summoning up all 
my manhood to end this portion of my life, and, 
resolutely taming my back to the past, set a brave 
face towards a more satisfactory future, when I am 
roused from my reverie by a hand lightly laid on my 
shoulder, and, turning, see Adelaide standing by my 
side. 

' Well, dear ?' I say. 

How fair she is still, spite of all the sorrow she 
has passed through — nay, because of it she is 
lovelier, sweeter, tenderer than of yore ! She looks 
at me wistfully, and there is something lying in the 
depths of her eyes I do not quite understand. 

' I want you to tell me why you are going away ?' 
she begins, with soft decision. 

* Because I want to see America before I die.' 

* That is not all, is it ? Why are you going — 
really ?' 
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* I cannot stay, because — ' 

* Yes, dear friend ?' 

* It is impossible for me to stop here — * 
•Why?' 

She held my hand in hers, and stroked it 
slowly, slowly. 

* Adelaide, you know — * 

Some power stronger than myself wrung the 
words from me. 

' Yes, I know,* she whispers. 

' I could not remain here without asking you to 
be my wife, and that I must not do — * 

* Why not ?' 

And then I can tell no more, save that next 
moment I hold her to my heart. The sadness, the 
pain, the loneliness is over ! 

O, how the flowers in the garden bloom now ! 
How exquisite seems the delicate tracery of green 
leaves before the window ! Did acacias ever before 
scatter such feathery blossoms ? What man so blest 
as I? 

The door opens, and Smith comes in. He 
understands what has happened at a glance. He 
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onghty since but for him I might still have been 
drifting on a sea of doubt and indecision. 

^ She has promised to marry me — * I begin ; and 
then I stop; for I can say no more. 

He looks at Adelaide with a whimsical smile, as 
he remarks, 

* I really do not know whether I ought to con- 
gratulate you, Cheverley. Remembe7% it is extremely 
difficult to foretell how any wife may turn out/* 



THE END. 
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